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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICE OF ANDRE MICHAUX. 


(Concluded from page 225) 


Ow his return to Charleston, the 11th of April, 1796, he 
found his garden in the most flourishing condition ; his nur- 
series were uncommonly fine, and were composed not only of 
the trees of the country, but of many from Europe and Asia, 
which he had undertaken to naturalize in America, some of 
which have already succeeded ; such as the tallow-tree (cro- 
ton sebiferum. L ) the fragrant olive (olea fragrans, L.) the 
silk tree (mimosa julibrizin, (the sterculia flatanifolia, L.) 
a Persian pomegranate, &c. His abode grew dearer to him 
every day : but he had exhausted all his resources, and the 
only means of subsistence left were, either to enter into the 
service of a foreign government, or to sell the trees that he 
had raised for his country. Being unable to determine to do 
either, he resolved to return to France. He sailed from 
Charleston on the 15th of August, 1796. Their voyage was 
prosperous till the 4th of September, when they were within 
sight of the coast of Holland ; a violent tempest arose, the 
sails were torn, the masts broken, and the vessel struck and 
split upon the rocks. The sailors and passengers, exhausted 
by the tempest, would aJl have perished, if the inhabitants of 
Fgmond,a small village in the vicinity, had not afforded them 
assistance. Michaux was lashed to one of the yards, and was 
insensible when they carried him to the village. After some 


hours he recovered his senses, and found himself near a fire, 
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with dry clothes on, and surrounded by about fifty persons. 
His first thought on coming to himself was to inquire after 
his collection. He learned that the trunks containing his ef- 
fects being on deck were swept away by the waves, but heard 
that the boxes in the hold were saved, and he was consoled. 
Notwithstanding the bad state of his health, he was obliged to 
remain six weeks at Eymond, and work night and day ; his 
plants were all wet with sea water, and it was necessary to 
dip them in fresh water, and dry them separately in fresh pa- 
pers. 

He arrived at Amsterdam Nov. 25, where he was expect- 
ed, and obtained permission to send on his boxes without 
their being examined at the custom houses’ He sat off on 
the 30th, arrived at Paris on the 23d of December, and on 
the 24th went to see the professors of the museum. 

He met with the most flattering reception from men of 
learning, from the members of the government, and from the 
national institute, of which he was a member; and he had the 
happiness of meeting his family and friends after a separation 
of ten years, but a severe disappointment embittered his plea- 
sures. Only a few trees remained out of more than sixty 
thousand that he had sent to France, the fine plantations of 
Rambouillet having been destroyed by the storms of the revo- 
lution. However, seeing calin restored, and feeling sufficient 
strength to renew his labours, he consoled himself with the 
hope of repairing his losses. He first employed himself in 
arranging the seeds he had brought home in his last expedi- 
tions, and divided them between the Museum, M. Cels, and 
M. Le Monnier. He requested the institute to make a re- 
port of his collections, and M. M de Lacepede, Dolumieu, 
Jussieu and Cels, were appointed for the purpose ; the two 
first respecting zoology and mincralogy, and the two last re- 
specting botany and agriculture. He presented the minister 
with a memoir on the state in which he had left his nurseries 
in America, and solicited the means of rendering himself 
still more useful than he had hitherto been. It was not till 
after he had accomplished these objects, that he attended to 
his pecuniary affairs. His salary had not been paid for seven 
years, but the war at that time caused such great expenses, 
that only a slight indemnification was granted him, and the 
new government thought themselves released from fulfilling 
any engagements made by the ancient. 
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For the first time Michaux was uneasy at his situation : 
he reproached himself with having expended his son’s for- 
tune ; in serving his country he had not thought of enriching 
himself, but he had hoped to recover the patrimony he had 
renounced for his enterprizes. Disappointed in his hopes, 
having solicited in vain a commission to return to America, 
and considering it as a duty not to undertake any more expe- 
ditions, he became a prey to dejection ;-but his mind was too 
vigorous to give way todespair. He devoted himself tostudy, 
and employed himself in digesting the observations he had 
made, arranging his history of the oaks, and disposing the 
materials of a North American Flora, and lived at Paris with 
the same simplicity he had lived among the savages. 

But when M. Le Monnier was attacked by the illness by 
which he was taken from science and his friends, Michaux 
guitted every thing to be near him at a moment when he 
thought he might be useful ; and after the death of his re- 
spectable patron, he took up his abode in his house, in order 
to take care of his garden, and render his widow those servi- 
ces which were in his power ; and forgot every thing for the 
sacred claims of gratitude and friendship. 

The manuscript of his history of the oaks was printed, but 
the engravings were not completed, when it was proposed to 
Michaux to accompany Capt. Baudin in the expedition to 
New Holland. Michaux would have preferred returning to 
America ; but as it was impossible to go there at his own ex- 
pense, he consented to be of the expedition, on condition that 
if on his arrival at the Isle of France he should be able to em- 
ploy his ime more usefully there, he should go no farthef. 
He sat sail Sept. 13, 1801, and arrived at the Isle of France 
March 16. 

During the voyage he gained the affections of all his fellow 
passengers : his age and character gave him a remarkable as- 
cendency over the other naturalists ; he awakened their zeal, 
and every one wished to imitate him. The vessels touching 
at Teneriffe, he went to botanize on the mountains, never re- 
turned till almost night, and always brought home a collec- 
tion of seeds and plants taken up by the roots. He was de- 
lighted with the luxuriant vegetation at the Isle of France ; 
the plants appeared to him to have a more magnificent ap- 
pearance than either those of Persia or North America. He 


often passed several days in the woods, accompanied by a ne- 
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gro, having no other nourishment than a crust of bread, and 
sleeping under the trees ; nor did he return till he had made 
an abundant collection. During these expeditions he always 
carried with him the seeds of such trees as he thought might 
be naturalized in the country ; and M. Deschamps, who is 
Just returned from the Isle of France, informs us that he 
found a number of oaks several inches in height, which had 
been sown by Michaux, and which flourished very well. 

One day wiile he was absent, the door of his apartment was 
broken open, and a hundred piastres and a valuable ruby 
which he had brought from Persia stolen ; but fearing to lose 
any time in fruitless search, he did nothing, nor even com- 
plain on the subject, and readily availed himself of the friend- 
ly offers of Dr. Stadman, a learned naturalist, and M. Martin 
de Montechamp, with whom he had travelled through the de- 
serts of Arabia. The latter persuaded him to take up his 
abode in his house, and gave him a piece of ground and a ne- 
gro to attend him ; this piece of ground was soon planted 
with the most interesting productions of the island, it being 
réquisite thus to collect and raise them in one place in order 
to send them to the museum. 

It was now six months from the time of their landing, and 
Capt. Baudin prepared to sail for New Holland; but Mi- 
chaux, who had obtained some information relative to the is- 
land of Madagascar, was eager to go there alone. He thought, 
as the number of botanists on board the vessels was sufficient, 
he should render himself more useful in exploring a country 
less distant from France, and whose productions were equally 
unknown. Fearing that, if he made his project known, some 
of the people on board the vessel would be desirous of ac- 
companying him, he kept his intentions secret till the eve of 
their departure, though by giving such short notice he was in 
danger of losing some of his effects. He then left Capt. 
Baudin, promising on his return to send him arich collection. 
He wrote to the minister of the interiour at Paris, to explain 
his motives, and sent a member of the institute very particu- 
lar information on the agriculture of the colony, and the means 
of rendering it more flourishing. He wrote at the same time 
to his brother and his son to procure whatever was requisite 
for the execution of his project. 

M. Bory St. Vincent, with whom he had formed a friend- 
ship on the passage, and who also remained in the Isle of 
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France, was going to the Isle of Bourbon, the natural history 
of which he intended to study, and Michaux requested him to 
send all the seeds he could collect, and a number of plants ta- 
ken up by the roots. M. Bory complied, and when he stop- 
ped there on his return to France; he found these plants in a 
very flourishing condition. Michaux was on the point of go- 
ing to Madagascar, and explained his plans to M. Bory. He 
had been informed that the island was inhabited by three clas- 
ses of people ; those on the western coasts are negroes; on 
the northern and eastern, Arabs, who have been settled there 
about thes hundred years ; and those in the interiour, a civi- 
lized people, living under a regular government, acquainted 
with various arts, desirous of acquiring knowledge, and inclin- 
ed to hospitality, though suspicious of strangers. It was 
among this peopie that he wished to establish himself. He 
hoped to be well received, to introduce among them the cul- 
ture of European vegetables ani fruits, and to raise young 
plants near his habitation to send to the Isle of France, where 
they would be taken care of til a favourable opportunity 
should offer of forwarding them to Paris. He then sat off for 
Madayascar abovt the 20th of April, ofter having secured 
means of correspondence. He landed on the eastern coast, 
and explored twenty jlearues in extent. Before he went into 
the centre of tie island, he wished to establish a garden on 
the coast, where an intelligent man could receive and cul- 
tivate the young plants he should send. Having found a 
piece of ground in the neighbourhood of Tamatade suited to 
his’ plan, he employed himself in preparing it. The Mada- 
gascans, whom he employed, working too slowly to please 
him, he undertook to assist them himself, beginning before 
day and not leaving off till sunset. The soil once prepared 
was planted with every thing he could collect in his excur- 
sions. His friends, knowing the dangers of the climate, 
wished to dissuade him from his project ; they had particu- 
larly recommended him to avoid fatigue, and not to remain in 
the plains near the sea shore ; but he maintained that his con- 
stitution was equal to every thing, and would not submit to 
any precaution. His health was unimpaired during four 
months, but towards the end of November, 1802, when he 
was preparing to go to the centre of the island, he was seized 
with the fever of the country, which carried him off on the 
second attack. In the course of a few days he would have 
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been on the mountains, where the air is more salubrious. He 
was still in the vigour of life, and might for ten years longer 
have been the benefactor of the nations he visited in search of 
plants to enrich his own country. He left friends in every 
country where he had resided, and his loss will be lamented 
and his name remembered the longer for being every where 
connected with the services he had rendered, the proofs of 
which exist, and will be continually renewed. From Florida 
to Canada he has introduced new plants ; and you cannot tra- 
vel through Persia, Africa, or the vast continent of North 
America, without finding some family who will say : “ These 
are the trees we owe to Andre Michaux.” 

In France, the gardens of the museum, those of M. Cels 
and M. Le Monnier, and many of the curious, contain a vari- 
ety of plants which are the fruits of his researches ; but what 
is far more important, he has distributed among our farmers a 
number of trees, of which he sent a plentiful supply of seeds. 
These trees were known, but only a few young plants were 
to be found, and those in the gardens of amateurs: at present 
they are multiplied to a great extent, and will soon become a 
source of great wealth to france, where they succeed in the 
open ground. Of this number are the Illinois hickory (jug- 
lans fracan. Ayt.) the wood of which makes very handsome 
furniture, and the nut yields excellent oil ; the deciduous cy- 
press (cufiressus disticha. L.) which succeeds in marshy pla- 
ces, where no other trees can grow, and which can be applied 
to so many uses ; a hew species of the tupelo (nyssa carolini- 
ana. Lamarck) well adapted for the nave of wheels; the 
quercitron (quercus tinctoria. Bart.) so useful in tanning and 
dying : the live-oak of Carolina (quercus virens. Ayt.) which 
erows so rapidly on sandy shores, exposed to sea winds,where 
scarcely any other tree can live, and whose wood is’so useful 
in ship building ; the candleberry of Pennsylvania, which 
might clothe the marshes in the environs of Bourdeaux with 
verdure ; the ash, the maple, the tulip tree, &c. which in 
many soils are preferable to the native growth, both for their 
beauty and the various uses to which they may be applied. In 
short, many plants which are articles of commerce, such as 
the anis and the jalap; he found the latter in Carolina, and 
raised it in his garden ; and his son having brought a speci- 
men to the muscum, it has bcen ascertained to be the same 
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as that of Vera Cruz, and capable of bearing the winter of our 
southern departments. 

A robust constitution, health which had never been inter- 
rupted, and the habit of doing every thing for himself, gave 
.Michaux the utmost confidence in his own powers; at fifty- 
two years of age, he did not even foresee that his strength 
might be expected to fail. Always occupied with the idea of 
his voyage to America, he had laid out the plan in detail, and 
the execution of this plan required ten years of fatigue. It 
was not till after he had explored all the countries situated on 
the west of the Alleghany mountains from Mexico to the 
country of the Esquimaux, and established correspondences 
between the United States and the nations dispersed in these 
vast regions, and between America and Europe, that he pro- 
posed returning to France. It appeared difficult to find any 
other traveller who would not be terrified at such an enter- 
prize. Michaux was accustomed to live among the savages ; 
he was acquainted with several of their languages, and well 
known in the back parts of North America. His son having 
been sent by government to bring from Charleston the trees 
which remained in his nurseries, and then to dispose of the 
land, he employed some months which were left in visiting 
Kentucky and Tennessce, of which his father had often spo- 
ken to him with enthusiasm. He penetrated three hundred 
leagues into the countries beyond the Alleghany mountains, 
and descended the Ohio. The habitations here are scattered 
ata great distance from each other. The moment he, an- 
nounced his name, the inhabitants welcomed him in a friend- 
ly manner, and sent for those who had known his father, and 
who, having received from him either seeds or instructions in 
arriculture, cherished his memory and wished for his return. 

Michaux was of a frank character, though of silent habits ; 
he made few professions of friendship, but when a friend ask- 
ed aservice of him, he thought nothing impossible. Meeting 
with some unfortunate Frenchmen, he opened his purse to 
them, and furnished them with resources ; and there is a 
proof of this trait in the memorandum of his expenses, where 
the names of those he had obliged are left blank. His ex- 
treme simplicity, and the love of independence he had acquir- 
ed in his.wandering and solitary life, gave him an air of singu- 
larity ; but this singularity did not artse from a desire of being 
remarked. His manners were not those of any country in 
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particular, because they were suited alike toall. He was nei- 
ther a Frenchman, nor an Englishman, nor a Canadian ; but 
wherever he went his manners resembled those of the natives 
more than those of any other stranger. He took little part in 
conversation, and only spoke of or listened to what was use- 
ful. When he passed through any town, he visited the mar- 
kets, and inquired from whence their various articles were 
brought ; and in the country, he questioned the inhabitants 
on the most minute details relative to agriculture. To an 
activity which never permitted him to lose a single moment, 
he united the most unwearied perseverance. 

His integrity was so well known, that when he was sent to 
America, aiter the terms were settled, he received a letter of 
unlimited credit, with which he could procure in any of the 
towns through which he passed the money requisite for his 
travelling expenses, and for the purchases he should think fit 
to make: his receipt was a bill of exchange which the go- 
vernment promised to pay. Michaux never made use of this 
letter except for the particular object for which it was destin- 
cd, and never claimed his salary, and thus he left his son only 
a small part of the fortune te which he was born. But this 
young man inherits a respected name, the knowledge acquir- 
ed by his own labours and travels with his father, and claims 
on the favour of government. 

Michaux has not left many works, because continually em- 
ployed in travelling, he had not time to digest his observa- 
tions ; and he deemed it more important to introduce new 
plants into Europe than to describe them. We however have 
from him, 

ist. A history of the oaks of North America, written in 
French, with an introduction containing many curious re- 
marks on oaks in general. It contains the description and 
form of twenty species of oaks, and of several varieties arrang- 
ed methodically, according to the form of the leaves, and their 
annual or biennial fructification. Nothing which relates to 
their culture is forgotten, and the different soils in France are 
carefully pointed out, in which it would be advantageous to 
naturalize each kind. | 

2d. A memoir respecting the date, with observations upon 
the means of improving the agriculture of the w: stern colo- 
nies, and of introducing among them so ve of the trees of the 
oldcontinent. (See journ. de phys. Floreal, year 9). 
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sd. A North American Flora, published since his death, 
from his notes and his herbals. This Flora, written in Latin 
and ornamented with fifty-two engravings, gives the character 
of more than seventeen hundred plants, among which are forty 
new species. What renders this work valuable is the exact 
indication of every local circumstance. In describing the la- 
titude, elevation and soil in which the different plants are found, 
he not only tells where they are found, but in what climute 
they can be successfully cultivated. 

The administration of the museum, feeling the value of the 
services André Michaux has rendered to the natural sciences, 
and to this establishment in particular, has decreed that his, 
bust should be placed in front of the green house, with those 


of Commerson, of Dombey, and other travellers who have en- © 
riched its collections. 


€LASSICAL EDUCATION——Remarks on an article in the Edin- 
burgh Review, ufion Edgeworth’s Prafessional Education. 


Extracted from the “ Reply to the calumnies of the Edinburgh Review against Oxford.” 


Mouecn has been said, and well said, on this subject: but I 
have not yet seen the question argued exactly on its right 
grounds. Neither dol propose in the present treatise to sup- 
ply all the deficiencies which I speak of in its advocates, but 
rather to point out two or three leading principles, which have 
not been made sufficiently prominent in these discussions, if 
they have been noticed at all. 

Some, who dispute the utility of classical learning, have 
placed the question on this ground: What remuneration does 
a boy receive for the time and money expended in this pur- 
suit ? For what employment does it fit him? or how does it 
enabie him to improve his fortunes ! 

To this I answer, that the object of classical education is 
not to fit him for any sfecific employment, or to increase his 
fortune. Such, I admit, is the object of most parents when 
educating their children ; but it is an object not only different 
from that of true philosophy or enlightened policy, but even 
frequently at variance with it. The peculiar interest of the 
individual is not always the same, is seldom precisely the 
same, with the interest of the publick. And he who serves 


the one most faithfully, always forgets, and often injures, the 
VOL. IX. 38 
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other. The true principles of educating a gentleman cannot 
be better sketched than they are by Locke, although his lan- 
guage already sounds rather quaintly. 

“The great work of a governour is to fashion the car- 
riage and form the mind; to settle in his pupil good habits, 
and the principles of virtue and wisdom ; to give him, by lit- 
tle and little, a view of mankind ; and work him into a love 
and imitation of what is excellent and praise-worthy ; and, in 
the prosecution of it, to give him vigour, activity, and indus- 
try. ‘The studies which he sets him upon are but, as it were, 
the exercise of his faculties, and employment of his time, to 
keep him from sauntering and idleness, to teach him applica- 
tion, and accustom him to take pains, and to give him some 
little taste of what his own industry must perfect. For who 
expects that, under a tutor, a young gentleman shouid be an 
accomplished critick, orator, or logician ; go to the bottom of 
metaphysicks, natural philosophy, or mathematicks ; or be a 
master in history or chronology ? Though something of each 
of these is to be taught him : but it is only to open the door, 
that he may look in, and, as it were, begin an acquaintance, 
but not to dwell there.” Vol, iil. p. 39, 

It is remarkable, however, that Locke, like most other wri- 
ters on education, occasionally confounds two things which 
ought to be kept perfectly distinct, viz, that mode of educa- 
tion which would be most beneficial, as a system, to society at 
large, with that which would contribute most to the advantage 
and prosperity of an individual. These things are often at 
variance with each other. The former is that alone which 
deserves the attention of a philosopher ; the latter is narrow, 
selfish, and mercenary. It is this last indeed, on which the 
world are most eager to inform themselves : but the persons 
who instruct them, however they may deserve the thanks and 
esteem of those whom they benefit, do no service to mankind. 
There are but so many good places in the theatre of life ; and 
he who puts us in the way of procuring one of them, does to 
ws indeed a great favour, but none to the whole assembly. 

Itis again sometimes asked, with an air of triumph, what is 
the uvility of these studies ? and wéidity is vauntingly pronounc- 
ed to be the sole standard, by which all systems of education 
tnust be tried. 

If in our turn we were to ask what wuéé/ity is, we should, I 
believe, have many answers not quite consistent with each 
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other. And the best of them perhaps would only give us 
other words equally loose and indefinite ; such as wiser, bet- 
ter, hafifier ; none of which can serve to untie a knotty ques- 
tion, and all of which lead us into a wider field of doubt and 
inquiry, than the subject which originally produced them. 
Before I attempt to shew what the utility of classical learning 
is, in my own sense of the word, let it be permitted me to 
explain what it is not ; and to take up the inquiry a little far- 
ther back than writers on this subject commonly go. 

It is an undisputed maxim in political economy, that the 
separation of professions, and the division of labour, tend to 
the perfection of every art—to the wealth of nations—to the 
genetal comfort and well-being of the community. This 
principle of division is in some instances pursued so far, as to 
excite the wonder of people, to whose notice it is for the first 
time pointed out. There is no saying to what extent it mcy 
not be carried; and the more the powers of each individual 
are concentrated in one employment, the greater skill and 
quickness will he naturally display in performing it. But 
while he thus contributes more effectually to the accumula- 
tion of national wealth, he becomes himself n:ore and more 
degraded as a rational being. In proportion as his sphere of 
action is narrowed, his mental powers and habits become con- 
tracted ; and he resembles a subordinate part of some pow- 
erful machinery, useful in its place, but insignificant and 
worthless out of it. 

So sensible is the great and enlightened Adam Smith of 
the force of this objection, that he endeavours to meet it by 
suggesting, that the means of intellectual improvement mul- 
tiply rapidly with the increasing wealth of society ; that the 
facility therefore of acquiring these means may increase in 
the same ratio with the injurious tendency of that system we 
have been just considering ; and thus counteract or compen- 
sate all its evil. An answer, which affords a much stronger 
proof of the candour of the philosopher, than it is a satisfac- 
tory defence of his system against the supposed objection. 
The evil of that system is certain, and almost demonstrable ; 
the remedy suggested is doubtful, and even conjectural. It 
would have been better to alter the shape of the whole ques- 
tion, and to remove at once the ground-work of the objection, 
by guarding his theory against that extreme in which it takes 
its rise. 
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If indeed national wealth were the sole object of national. 
institutions, there can be no doubt but that the method de- 
monstrated by Dr. Smith, being the surest means of attaining 
that end, would be the great leading principle of political phi- 
losophy. In his own work 7¢ is the great and sole end of his 
inquiry : and no one can blame him for confining himself to 
that single consideration. His undertaking required no more, 
and he has performed his part well. But, in treth, national 
wealth is not the ultimate scope of human society ; and al- 
though we must forbear entering on the boundless inquiry, 
what is the chief good, yet all reflecting minds will! admit that 
itis not wealth. If it be necessary, as it is beyond all ques- 
tion necessary, that society should be split into divisions and 
subdivisions, in order that its several duties may be well per- 
formed, yet we must be careful not to yield up ourselves 
wholly and exclusively to the guidance of this system: we 
must observe what its evils are, and we should modify and re- 
strain it, by bringing into action other principles, which may 
serve as a check and counterpoise to the main force. 

One of the greatest fauits in all moral and political reason- 
ing is an excessive and immoderate application of one princi- 
ple, to the exclusion of others, with which it ought io reason 
to be combined ; and whose relative force should always vary 
with the circumstances of the case. 

There can be no doubt that every art is improved by con- 
fining the professor of it to that single study. There are 
emergencies, which call for his whole mind and faculties to be 
absorbed in it, which require him to forget every other rela- 
tion of life, however sacred or natural, except that artificial 
one in which he is then placed. Times will occur when a 
surgeon or a general must dismiss the common feelings of 
human nature, and, in order to do his task well, must look 
upon himself as engaged in working out one problem, and 
upon all around him as instruments subservient merely to the 
acquisition of some one distinct purpose, without regard to 
their bearings on any thing besides. 

But although the art itself is advanced, by this concentra- 
tion of mind in its service, the individual who is confined to it 
goes back. The advantage of the community Is nearly In‘an 
inverse ratio with his own. Reason and common sense re- 
quire that neither object should be exclusively regarded. And 
if in some cases, as in those above mentioned, an en/ire sacri- 
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fice of the individual is demanded, in all other cases that sa- 
crifice can be required oniy in proportion as they approximate 
to (his extreme. And thus a wide space is left to the discre- 
tion of the individual, where the claims of the community are 
either not pressing, or are wholly silent. 

Of course it will be understood, that in this statement I con- 
sider the intellectual enjoyment of the individual merely, 
when speaking of his a/vaxtuge, and that I do not lose sight 
of that enjoyment, which even the most confined exercise of 
the intellect imparts : I consider it as abridged only in pro- 
portion to the contracted sphere of action in which he is 
doomed to move. 

Indeed, when the emergency Is past, society itself requires 
some other contribution from each individual, besides the 
particular duties of his profession. And if no such liberal in- 
tercourse be established, it is the common failing of human 
nature, to be engrossed with p-tty views and interests, to un- 
der-rate the importance of all in which we are not concerned, 
to carry our partial notions into cases where they are inappli- 
cable, to act, in short, as so many unconnected units, displac- 
ing and repelling one another. 

In the cultivation of literature is found that common link, 
which, among the higher and middle departments of life, 
unites the jarring sects and subdivisions in one interest,which 
supplies common topicks, and kindles common feelings, un- 
mixed with those narrow prejudices with which all profes- 
sions are more or less infected. The knowledge too, which 
is thus acquired, expands and enlarges the mind, excites its 
faculties, and calls those limbs and muscles into freer exercise, 
which, by too constant use in one direction, not only acquire 
an illiberal air, but are apt also to lose somewhat of their na- 
tive play and energy. Andthus, without directly qualifying a 
man for any of the employ ments of life, itenriches and ennobles 
all. Without teaching him the peculiar business of any one 
office or calling, it enables him to act his part in each of them 
with better grace and more elevated carriage ; and, if happi- 
ly planned and conducted, is a main ingredient in that com- 
plete and generous education, which fits a man * to perform 
justly, skilfully, and magnanimously, all the offices, both pri- 
vate and publick, of peace and war.” 

Thus far then we have considered the utility of those Nhbe- 
ral pursuits, which in a refined state of soctety engage the a! 
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tention of the higher orders, and which, by common consent, 
impart a dignity to the several professions of life, and to mer- 
cantile adventure. 

It still remains to prove, that what is called classical litera- 
ture answers this purpose most effectually. 

And here, if the question is to be compendiously treated, it 
must be allowed me to take for granted many points, which a 
captious adversary might dispute, but which the authority of 
the greatest names, and the general experience of educated 
men concur inestablishing. That the relicks of Grecian and 
Roman literature contain some of the choicest fruits of hu- 
man genius ; that the poets, the historians, the orators, and the 
philosophers, of Greece especially, have each in their several 
lines brought home, and laid at our feet, the richest treasures 
of invention ; that the history of those early times presents us 
with a view of things ‘nobly done and worthily spoken ;” 
that the mind and spirit which breathed then, lives still, and 
will forever live in the writings which remain to us ; that, 
according as taste, and genius, and learning, have been valu- 
ed among men, those precious remains have been held still 
dearer and more sacred ; are all positions which it is better to 
assume as indisputable, than to embarrass the present argu- 
ment with any new attempt to prove them. 

Neither is it necessary to say much in order to silence the 
feeble and quervlous cry, that all the good which those works 
contain may be had through the medium of translation. To 
demonstrate, indeed, how, from the very nature of language, 
translation cannot adequately perform this office, would re- 
quire an extended argument. IJ would rather appeal to the 
reflection and experience of every man who is acquainted 
with more than one language, whether he has not often felt a 
translated thought, even when best executed, to be rather a 
cold inanimate bust, than a living counterpart of the original : 
whether he has not been affected by sentiments or descrip- 
tions in one language, in a degree which no power or skill 
can equal in another. Even the rudest languages have in 
some words and phrases, or in some peculiarity of construc- 
tion, their characteristick advantage ; and the more copious 
and perfect alanguage is, the more must these advantages be 
multiplied. A bare chronicle of facts indeed, or a rigid de- 
monstration in science, may perhaps be transferred from one 
to the other without loss or injury. For where the idgas are 
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few, simple, and determinate, they readily find in all langua- 
ges an adequate expression. But how shall the inspirations 
of genius and fancy be packed up, lettered, and consigned 
over, from hand to hand, in this literary traffick ? How shall 
even the ordinary phraseology of moral reasoning, of senti- 
ment, of opinion, preserve its native colouring, and exact fea- 
tures ? How shali the language of yaried passion, of tender 
feeling, of glowing description, find, in the distant region to 
which it is transported, the precise measure of its value ? 
How, after this change of place and manners, where all is so 
new and so different, how shall it suit itself with the commo- 
dities adapted to its former wants and habits? Mere subsis- 
tence, it is true, the bread of life may be obtained every where. 
The great truths of religion, the bare theorems of science, 
whatever is addressed to the understanding strictly, may per- 
haps pass unimpaired. But all that constitutes the grace, the 
beauty, the charm, the dignity of composition, all that tends 
to awaken the fancy, or to affect the heart, like the finer and 
more volatile parts of substances, is lost during the experiment ; 
or if these qualities be partially retained, they are in a manner 
the invention of the translator ; and serve rather to tell us, 
that the original was excellent, than to present us with a view 
of that excellence itself. 

The writer of an article in the Edinburgh Review, on 
‘‘ Edgeworth’s Professional Education,’ whose petulent sar- 
casms alternately provoke our spleen and our laughter, endea- 
vours to convince the world, that, notwithstanding the advan- 
tage of classical learning, the ascendancy it has acquired in 
English education is preposterous, and the mode of teaching 
it in English schools and universities, utterly absurd. I con- 
fess it was the reading of that article, which drew forth the 
present remarks, and I had designed a formal discussion of 
the false opinions and.accusations contained in it. The bulk 
of this work, however, swelling imperceptibly far beyond my 
first intention, induces me to contract the plan ; and the truly 
meagre and flimsy texture of the article itselfis hardly de- 
serving of any solid criticism. There is a sprightliness, how- 
ever, and vivacity, which takes with the world at first reading, 
and raises a transient admiration, which perhaps was the sole 
ambition of the writer: for, upon comparing one page with 
another, he seems wholly regardless of the dull virtue of cons 
sistency, and, like some popular divines, thinks only how he 
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meay keep up the requisite smartness for his fifteen minutes 
to amuse his audience. 

He may think it injustice to compress his airy satire ; but 
there is really not time for quoting him always in his own 
words. I could wish the reader of this chapter first to give 
an attentive perusal to the reviewer, while I endeavour to ex- 
hibit his impeachment in distinct charges. 

Ist. That classical learning forms the so/e business of En- 
slish education. 

2dly. That hence the taste and imagination only of the stu- 
dent are cultivated. 

Sdly. That the instruction of publick schools and universi- 
ties, even in classical literature, is of a limited and mistaken 
kind. 

4thly. That in Oxford particularly, every manly exercise 
of the reasoning powers is discouraged. 

The first charge, besides being spun and twisted into the 
materials of every page, is also distincUy laid before us in the 
following terms. 


* A young Englishman goes to school at six or seven years old : and 
he remains in a course of education till twenty-three or twenty-four 


vears of age. In all that time, his sole and exclusive occupation is 
learning Latin and Greek.” No. 29. p. 45. 


From the manner in which the phrase learning Latin and 
Greek is used, one might be led to suppose that the gram- 
mar and the lexicon were the sole companions ofthe student ; 
that Latin and Greek were a sort of dlack art, something 
wholly unconnected with the system of nature and of human 
affairs ; that the languages were learnt for the sake of the 
sound or form of the letters, not for the stores of taste and 
knowledge which they contain. What else is the reviewer's 
notion of learning Greek ? Can we be said to learn Greek, 
without making ourselves acquainted with the authors who 
wrote in Greek? A modern language may perhaps be learn- 
ed without much of its literature : but how is it possible to 
separate the study of an ancient language from the study of 
those works in which it has been preserved ? Of all known 
languages, the Greek perhaps is the most copious and exten- 
sive ; and no one can pretend to call himself a master of it, 
who has not studied the several classes of authors in which its 
compass and variety is displayed. The language of Aristotle 
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is as different from that of Homer, Sophocles, or Pindar, as 
these again are from Thucydides, Xenophon, or Demosthe- 
nés. It would be useless to pursue the topick through all its 
branches. Those who are acquainted with the subject will 
admit the statement as soon as it is made: and those who are 
not, will hardly, I presume, apply to the Edinburgh Review 
for information about the classicks. 

How idle then, how perfectly senseless, all this declamation 
about Latin and Greek ! unless the study of Bacon, of Locke, 
of Milton, of Addison, and all our greatest moralists, his- 
torians, and poets, be rightly called /earning English. What 
is to hinder the student from deriving all the benefit which 
the reading of valuable authors is supposed to impart? or 
rather, if these works are studied, how can he avoid deriv- 
ing it ? 

Yet even Mr. Edgeworth, the author of the book which 
gives occasion to the review, (although a writer not of the 
same empty class with the reviewer, but one who to great in- 
genuity and vivacity adds much good sense, and gives many 
proofs ofa good heart,) even he is weak enough to say, * that 
young men intended for clergymen should not go to any uni- 
versity, till they are thoroughly masters of the learned langua- 
ges, particularly of Greek.” p.95. I amata loss to conceive 
what so intelligent a writer could mean by this passage. The 
absurdity of teaching Greek, without teaching the best au- 
thors who have written in that language, appears to me so 
striking, that no words can make it more evident ; and to sup- 
pose that these authors can be thoroughly studied before a 
young man goes to the university, or even during the whole 
time he stays there, is equally against reason and common 
sense. 

The first charge then of this reviewer, as far as it implies a 
study of language merely, is already answered. Fora con- 
tradiction of the assertion itself, which I hope will be found 
satisfactory, the reader is referred to the chapter on The 
Course of Studies pursued at Oxford. 

The second charge also requires no separate notice. If 
the poets alone were selected by us out of the great mass 
of ancient learning, some ground might appear to exist for 


this complaint. But the fact is far otherwise : and facts are 
stubborn things. 
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The third charge is worked up with all the smirking plea- 
santry and pert playfulness peculiar to a certain school, whe- 
ther consisting of divines, or lecturers, or letter-writers, or 
reviewers, whose main object seems to be, to have their laugh 
out, whatever truth or justice or decency or right reason may 
say tothe contrary. And perhaps the wisest way is to let 
them have their laugh out. It is a miserable ambition, and 
its success need not be envied ; provided the world are dis- 
posed to listen afterwards to plain sense and unvarnished truth. 
The whole system is ridiculed, by which the classicks are 
usually taught. It isnot merely insinuated, but asserted, that 
the knowledge of minute points of grammar and the mecha- 
uism of Latin verse are deemed the highest accomplishments 
of a scholar—and that “his object is not to reason, to ima- 
gine, and to invent 3 but to conjugate, decline, and derive.” 


«‘ The great system of facts with which he is most perfectly acquaint- 
ed, are the intrigues of the heathen gods: with whom Pan slept ?— 
with whom Jupiter ?—whom Apollo ravished ? These facts the English 
vouth get by heart the moment they quit the nursery; and are most se- 
dulously and industriously instructed in them till the best and most ac- 
tive part of life is passed away.” Rev. p. 45. 


{ have copied the very words of this filthy ribaldry, in order 
that the reader may judge of the pure virtuous indignation which 
slowed in the breast.of the satirist who wrote it. The descrip- 
tion is applied tothe whole course of English education, even 
to the advanced period of twenty-four. Now it is difficult to 
say how such an adversary is to be treated. To contradict 
him flatly, might be thought unmannerly ; and yet that is the 
only treatment he properly deserves, who with wanton levity 
perverts the truth. If the passage had occurred in a farce, or 
burlesque comedy, we should forgive the falsehood for the 
sake of the humour ; and because the writer himself does 
not expect to be believed. But this we are told by a person 
who affects in other passages the grave censor and indignant 
moralist, and who with a magisterial air, forsooth, after his 
play is over, vouchsafes his serious advice on the subject of 
education. As to the childish prattle which follows, about 
‘the Aeolick Reduplication,” “ Sylburgius his method of 
arranging defectives in # and ws,” “ the restoration of a dative 
case, Which Cranzius had passed over,” which he says are 
sie highest feats ef glory in the estimation of a young Eng- 
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lishman, the whole is a tissue of ignorance and nonsense, of 
which a man of liberal education should be ashamed. 

The entire passage is given at the bottom of the pace* ; it 
is hardly deserving even of that notice : but it may be as 
well to clear the ground of these light bush-fizhters, before we 
advance into the heart of the enemy’s country, and beat up his 
close quarters. 

First then of “ him who writes on the -4ecolick Redupli- 
cation.” No man ever wrote on it; for this plain reason, 
that there is no suchthing. The Dorians are said to have 
been fond of forming verbs in xs out of verbs in w, which pro- 
cess was usually completed by prefixing the reduplication : as 
Sea, Sius, tiSyus 3 and this mutation of verbs, but not the redu- 
plication consequent upon it, may be distinguished by the 
name of their dialect ; which dialect is sometimes confound- 
ed with the Aeolick ; and indeed by Maittaire they are treated 
as one. But there is no peculiar eolick or Dorick reduplica- 
tion.t There is an Jonick reduplication, by « instead of «, 


* « The distinguishing abstract term, the epithet of scholar, is reserv- 
ed for him who writes on the Aeolick reduplication, and is familiar 
with Sylburgius his method of arranging defectives in » and us The 
picture which a young Englishman, addicted to the pursuit of know- 
ledge, draws—his beau idéal of human nature—his top and consumma.- 
tion of man’s powers—is a knowledge of the Greck language. His ob- 
ject is not to reason, to imagine, or toinvent ; but to conjugate, decline, 
and derive. ‘The situations of imaginary glory which he draws for him. 
self, are the detectim of an anapaest in the wrong place, or the restora- 
tion of a dative case, which Cranzius had passed over, and the never dy- 
ing Ernesti failed toobserve.” Edin. Rev. No. 29. p. 46. 

+ Icannot avoid subjoining a note upon this Aeolick Reduplication, 
which may contain some matter interesting to a few of my readers, and 
which will prove to all of them the ignorance of this reviewer upon a sub- 
ject, with which he aflects to be quite familiar. 

So far from practising reduplication, it was common with the Aeolians 
as well as the Ionians even to reject the augment. ‘* Nam Aeoles, ab co 
quod est yaiyesy, non apponunt incrementa praeteritis, sed dicunt yayov.” 
Scal. de Caus. Ling. Lat.c. 52. Itis generally said that the Latin lan- 
guage is descended from the Aeolck Greek. I am inclined to think 
with Heyné, after Foster and Burgess, [xcurs. Il. ad 11. 19.] that the 
distinction of dialects did not then subsist : and that in later times, when 


learned men were led to investigate these matters, they found a greater 


affinity between the Latin and Aeolick than between the Latin and any 
other dialect, only because the Aeclians retained most of the ancient lan- 
guage. 
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which was perhaps what the reviewer meant, if he meant any 
thing. [ Vid. Eustath. ad Odyss. x. p. 1654. 29. et ibid. 32.} 
There was also an 4ttick reduplication, much practised by the 
poets, as ceneixe from éeiCw, and in the present tense, aS gAdAnus 
from gAyus ; and the poets were apt to extend the reduplica- 
tion of the preterperfect to other tenses. [Vid. Clenard, ed. 
Sylb. 144. 10. et 103. 43.] Clenardus mentions also a Boeo- 
tick reduplication, p. 103. 20. but no such phrase occurs as 
Acolick reduplication, except once (and, I am pretty confident, 
only once) by Sylburgius in his notes on that Greek Gram- 
mar, p. 456. where it is probably put by mistake for tick. 

Now 2dly. of the memorable exploits of Sylburgius. Syl- 
burgius never arranged any defectives in # and. He leaves 
Clenardus’s arrangement as it was ; and corrects only some oc- 
casional blunders, into which he and his commentator Ante- 
signanus had fallen. 

3dly. What the reviewer could mean by “a dative case, 
which Cranzius had passed over,” I cannot even guess. Per- 
haps there is some mistake in the name : for there is no com- 
mentator or critick so called. At least he was not known to 
Fabricius or Saxius ; and the small treatise on grammar which 
Cranzius the theologian and jurist published in 1506, is not 
mentioned by them in the list of his works, so insignificant 
and useless was it become, after the labours of other scho- 
lars. 

Lastly, Ernesti is introduced as a champion of verbal criti- 
cism, when the facetious reviewer would play off his pleasan- 
try on the abuse of that species of learning. Most unfortu- 
nate of men ! Whatill star could have led him to venture thus 


It is remarkable, says Heyné, that the only documents from whence 
grammarians deduce their canons of Aeolism, are the fragments of ly- 
rick poets, and he seems to approve of Maittaire’s method, who merges 
that dialect in the Dorick. 

There is a passage in a scarce book, Hortus Adonidis, p. 49; from 
which we learn that the Sicilians were fond of forming new verbs out of 
the preterperfect tense, as weromxe from reromaa, xexanyo from xexrnye. 
Now the Sicilian was a subdivision of the Dorick. It was a species pre- 
vailing in the Peloponnesian colonies, which went chiefly westward, as 
the Aeolian did in the earlier colonies of Asia. They have many points 
in comvmon, but that which is peculiar to the Sicilian is opposite to the Aeo- 
lian. 

After all, I believe the origin of the reviewer’s blunder is to be found 
in page 66. of the Winchester grammar ; where Aeoles occurs in the same 
paragraph with an example of Boeorich reduplication. 
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on the mention of particulars ? Dolus latet in universalibus is 
indeed a sound maxim. If he had kept to general buffoone- 
ry, he might have concealed his ignorance. But by specify- 
ing facts and names he has spoilt all, and only exposed him- 
self. Every student knows that among all the foreign edi- 
tors Ernesti stands conspicuous for his fractical editions— 
that his notes are few and short—and that he despised curi- 
ous philological dissertations which had no direct tendency to 
elucidate the author, or to assist the reader. 

Let us now proceed to more important matters. 

Upon the subject of school exercises scarcely any thing 
can be said, which has not been said long ago by writers of 
great authority. The opinions of this writer are of no value. 
In fact, it may be said of him, as of some late publishers of 
sermons, that he has no opinions. One while he tells us, 
that the “imagination is too much cultivated,” p. 48; at 
another, that the student’s great object Is not to 7magine, but 
to learn the technical rules of grammar. In one page he ob- 
jects to the stu:iy of ancient metaphysicks, morals, and poli- 
ticks, © that the Greek alone is study enough without them ;” 
and in the next, that “ adi the solid and masculine farts of the 
understanding are left wholly without cultivation.” 

It may be curious however to see the real opinions of two 
illustrious writers on this point of school compositions. Mil- 
ton rejects the practice altogether, and calls it “ forcing the 
eimpty wits of children to compose themes, verses, and ora- 
tions, which are the acts of ripest judgment, and the final 
work of a head filled, by long reading and observing, with ele- 
gant maxims and copious inventions. These are not matters, 
he continues, to be wrung from poor striplings, like blood out 
of the nose, or the plucking of untimely fruit.”* He makes 
no difference between compositions, in Latin and English, in 
verse and prose : he equally proscribes them all. 

Locke is just as adverse to the practice, and much more 
ciffuse in his reasoning against it. ‘By all means, says he, 
obtain, if you can, that your son be not employed in making 
Latin themes and declamations, and, least of all, verses of any 
kind.”+ He then proceeds to inveigh against all such exer- 
cises, especially in Latin ; and condemns verses of every 


* Tractate of Education, vol. i. p. 275. 8vo. 
T Vol. tii. p. 76, fol. ed 
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kind, chiefly for this reason. “If he has no genius to poetry, 
it is the most unreasonable thing in the world to torment a 
child, and waste his time about that which can never succeed; 
and if he have a poetick vein, it is to me the strangest thing 
in-the world, that the father should desire or suffer it to be 
cherished or improved ;” adding, in substance, “ that it is 
not likely to promote his fortunes, but rather to make him 
poor and idle.” 

The sketch of “a complete and generous education,” 
drawn by the first of these great masters, is magnificent in- 
deed and imposing, but has never been thought reducible to 
practice even by his fondest admirers. It is read, and will 
continue to be read, for its bold and large conceptions, and 
the majestick eloquence of its style—for that heavenly fancy, 
and that mighty soul which breathes through all his works, 
and which makes even his prejudices and his errours awful. 

For the memory of the other I also feel sincere reverence, 
although his own opinions would have been entitled to greater 
respect, if he had himself treated with more deference the 
opinions of others who had gone before him, and the practice 
of sensible men of his own time, whose judgment was worth 
more, in proportion as it was confirmed by experience. The 
light freedom indeed, and the confidence with which this phi- 
losopher attacks all established notions, is one of the principal 
blemishes in his character. Intrepid and sagacious he cer- 
tainly is ; but these are not the only qualities requisite ina 
discoverer of truth ; especially if the inquiry be of such a na- 
ture as to draw after it important practical consequences. 
Caution and respect for the opinions of others, in all cases, 
but more particularly in matters incapable of demonstration, 
are virtues not of the lowest order. 

To these authorities, as in a matter of judgment and expe- 
rience, we may surely oppose that of Cicero and Quintilian. 
Locke pronounces, that writing does not help towards good 
speaking, p. 77; Cicero says, it is the best and most efficient 
preparation forit. De Orat. i. 53. Quintilian recommends 
it as a main part of the education of an orator; and describes, 
with his usual candour and good sense, his own method in ex- 
amining the compositions of his pupils. Inst. i. 4. So much 
for authority in this matter. The thing itself strikes every 
one at first sight as reasonable: and the experience of most 
persons concerned in education bears testimony to its use. 
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Without some exercise in composition, the student, who has 
read even the best authors, feels a difficulty and embarrass- 
ment in arranging his thoughts on any given subject, in con- 
necting, illustrating, and adorning them. Just as in the con- 
duct of life, if he has never been accustomed to think or act 
for himself, although he may have lived among the purest ex- 
amples, yet when called upon to act or reason, he is apt to be 
disconcerted, diffident, and confused. In tact, the utility, and 
almost necessity, of fractice is so received a maxim, that we 
may fairly demand the strongest proof against it, before we 
give way. Milton’s reason does not meet the question. It is 
not for the value ¢o ws of what the boy writes, that we impose 
the task, but for the benefit of the exercise to himself. 

To write well is, as he justly calls it, “the act.of ripest 
judgment ; itis the last best fruit, the rercuraTov emiyewnse Of an 
educated mind : but without previous effort and training, it is 
idle to expect that these manly virtues will ever arrive at 
maturity. That finished offspring of genius starts not, like 
Minerva from the head of Jupiter, perfect at once in stature, 
and clad in complete armour: but is the produce of slow 
birth, and often of a hard delivery ; the tender nursling of 
many an infant year—the pupil of a severe school, formed 
and chastened by a persevering discipline. 

The same reply may be made to the objection against ver- 
ses. It is not that we seek to stock the world with new po- 
ems, but to give play in the most effectual manner to the fo- 
etick faculty, which exists to a certain degree in all minds, 
and which, like every other faculty, ought to lie wholly uncul- 
tivated in none. At least it is an irreparable injury to young 
minds, if it be entirely neglected. They may still be useful 
members in the mechanism of society, if the powers of rea- 
soning and calculation only be encouraged : but they lose that 
intellectual charm, from which life borrows its loveliest gra- 
ces ; they lose, in a refined age, the means of recommending 
virtue herself, if taste and clegance be not found in her 
train. The reasoning of Locke on this subject does, I con- 
fess, appear to me sordid and illiberal. He says, indeed, in 
a phrase not very intelligible, that we must be careful how 
we “make any thing a boy’s business but downright virtue.” 
p. 76. But the improvement of the faculties which God has 
implanted in us, is surely itselfa virtue. Our attention may 
be given in undue measure to one, and may violate that just 
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harmony, without which nothing is virtuous, nothing lovely. 
But the faculty itself, which he condemns, was one of the 
kindest gifts of heaven. And why then should man be nig- 
gardly where Providence has been bountiful ? Why should 
he think scorn ofthat pleasant land, and undervalue those 
fair possessions, which were not thought beneath the care 
even of the Almighty ? In the garden of Eden, we read, was 
made to grow, not only what was good fot food, but every 
tree also that was pleasant to the sight: and in that garden 
man was placed, to keep it, and to dress it. 

That in some schools too much stress is laid upon this ac- 
complishment, I will not take upon me to deny. Let the ex- 
cess, where it is an excess, be blamed and corrected. The 
reproach of the reviewer, however, extends equally to the uni- 
versities : and here I can undertake to affirm, the charge is 
false. If any thing, the fault lies on the other side. Verses, 
especially Latin verses, are looked upon as a boyish exer- 
cise ; and although it is the practice not to call for this exer- 
cise, except from those who are known to excel in it, yet 
even this limited demand is seldom satisfied. So prevalent 
is the convietion, that the highest excellence alone can give it 
dignity ; and that other roads to distinction are open, in which 
every degree of merit will command respect. - Its utility, 
however, even in the lower department of elegiack verse, is 
not generally understood. It imparts a habit of compression 
without obscurity ; a habit of selecting the fittest materials, 
and of setting them in the nicest order ; and a command of 
pure, terse, and polished diction, which cannot long be prac- 
tised without impzrting a salutary tincture to all other kinds 
ofcomposition. Still, | admit, it is not a principal. but a su- 
bordinate feature, in every sound plan of education ; and the 
farther we advance in life, the more urgently do other claims 
press upon us. 

It is time however to notice the fourth charge of the re- 
viewer, the substance of which is, “ that in Oxford particu- 
larly, every manly exercise of the reasoning powers is dis- 
couraged.” 

The best answer to this will be given in the account of our 
studies ; and something, I trust, has been already said in re- 
futation of it, when the false estimate made of the nature of 
classical learning was exposed. The student undergoes a 
close examination in the sudject matter of all he reads, and 
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some of the works most read are no light exercise of the un- 
derstanding. Strici logick, divinity, and mathematical theo- 
rems, whether pure or mixed, cannot fail to discipline the 
reasoning powers ; and these fori a part of the studies in 
every college. There are lectures read in experimental phi- 
losophy, in astronomy, in cherhistry, in mineralogy, and in bo- 
tany : how fur these pursuits exercise the student’s mind, can 
only be collected from the genéral tendency of such studies. 
They do not enter (except the two first, and these at the op- 
tion of the candidate) into the examination for degrees ; and 
as they are taught net by tutors, but by publick professors, it 
cannot be well ascertained what impression they make on 
each individual. 

In reply however to the frivolous impertinence about 
checking the progress of science, and keeping us back to the 
measure of the ancients, let it suffice to state, that a rank fal- 
lacy runs through the whole argument. The writer con- 
founds the cultivation of literature with the acquisition of sci- 
ence. Inthe former, unless our models be defective, which 
is not attempted to be shewn, the study of those models must 
be as beneficial now as ever. In the latter, the ancients are 
not made our guides. We study them for the facts, the rea- 
sonings, the descriptions, the characters and the sentiments, 
for the principles and the examples of pure taste, which they 
contain. These must ever be what they once were, and their 
relative importance must ever remain the same. It is not the 
discovery of neutral salts, or the decomposition of alkalis, that 
can alter the value of ancient literature—that can make elo- 
quence less powerful, poetry less charming, historical exam- 
ple less forcible, or moral and political reflections less in- 
structive. Where then is the wisdom of bringing into com- 
parison things which have no common points of relation ; 
which are in fact heterogeneous, and incommensurate with 
each other ? Whatever may be the advancement later ages 
have made in the knowledge of the properties of bodies, the 
temper and constitution of the human mind cannot have 
changed ; and the writers best adapted to make impression 
there, if we turn not stupidly and sullenly away, will perform 
their office now as heretofore. 

Never let us believe that the improvement of chemical 
arts, however much it may tend to the augmentation of na- 


tional riches, can supersede the use of that intellectual labora- 
VOL. IX. 40 
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tory, where the sages of Greece explored the hidden elements 
of which man consists, and faithfully recorded all their dis- 
coveries. Never let us permit the volumes which inclose 
these early records, which present us with a distinct view, not 
only of the results, but of each varied process in all its sta- 
ves ; never let us permit them to moulder and perish as they 
hie, insensible of that kind Providence which preserved them 
through their long and dark voyage, and of those heroick ef- 
forts which bafiled all the fury of ignorance, and enabled them 
tu ride out the storm in safety. Some indeed have unhappily 
foundered in their course ; but even of these, the scattered 
wreck has been washed in by the waves, and proves to us, 
while we gather along the shore its glittering fragments, how 
precious the lading was which has been cast away. 

[i, in the search for these dismembered parts, something 
more than sober reason would dictate has been felt, some devo- 
tional passion, as for “the torn body of a martyred saint,” why 
should we scoff at the honest toil, and not rather admire and 
applaud the zeal which sustains it? As the feigned wander- 
ing of that Egyptian queen for her lost Osiris, or, as the no- 
bler fable tells, though born in later days,* of the Virgin 
Yruth, whose lovely form, once so perfect and glorious to 
look upon, was by a race of wicked deceivers hewn into a 
thousand pieces, and scattered to the four winds ; so has it 
been with the body of ancient learning, mangled and dispers- 
ed as it was throughout the world. And it is only by long 
search and pain‘ul diligence, that limb after limb has been 
found, and restored in some measure to that form of perfect 
heauty which ti once had. The service surely is entitled to 
eur thanks and praise: and that enthusiasm, which magnifies 
the value even of the minutest relick, will meet*with respect 
and forgiveness among liberal minds. Mockery we know will 
alwavs be the engine of vulgar malice, to undermine that 
which overtops itself ; and envy will affect to despise what it 
does not and cannot possess. But from the more enlighten- 
ed class, especially from those who hold up the torch of criti- 
cism, and pour its useful beams to the remote corners of our 
island, it is not too much to expect that the peaceful and in- 
offensive pursuits of learning may be shielded from scorn and 


tee Milton's  Sneech for the Liberty of Unlicensed Printing,” p. 
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calumny—that they will not at least themselves wantonly at- 
tack them with rude clamour or insulting sarcasm, and least 
of all fabricate abuses for the sake of venting their spleen, or 
displaying the vain talent of wit and raillery. 


a ee 


FOR THE-ANTHOLOGY. 


REMARKS ON ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS OF THE ROMAN POET). 


No. 12. 


Ir is very manifest from what we have already seen of Per- 
sius, In connection with Dryden’s translation, that a literal ver- 
sion of that sententious stoick and artful satirist is not desira- 
ble, if in any measure practicable ; and it is difficult to de- 
scribe how he would have written, “if he had written in En- 
vlish.”’ The translator of satire deserves no inconsiderable 
indulgence ; for the objects of it are local and temporary ; 
und the vices it reproves, and the offences against taste which 
it alms to detect and punish, are sometimes so peculiar and 
casual, and attacked with so much artifice, that, in a subsec- 
quent age, the student can perceive only the general outlines 
of the author’s design, and is obliged to supply the particn- 
lars, that have become effaced, partly from his own conjec- 
tures. 

With a full view of the difficulties attending the translation 
of ancient satires, and particularly those of Persius, Mr. Drum- 
mond ventured to publish his version of this author, after the 
successive attempts of Dryden and Brewster.* It has been 
already shewn, that Dryden indulged himself in unwarranta- 
ble liberties in his version ; and passages might be selected in 
great numbers, where, instead of a justifiable paraphrase or 
imitation, he has descended to a miserable travesty, and 
sometimes parodied what he found dificult to translate. 


* The satires of Persius, translated by William Drummoud, Esq. 
F.R.S, &e. Lond. 1799. This is a second edition. The first was pub- 
lished in 1797. 

Harle ranks him below Dryden in vivacity, but gives him credit for fi- 
delity. Drummond cannot thank him for his mistaken application of the 
word fida to his translation ; for he disclaims the intention of any close 
adherence to his author. 
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With regard to Brewster’s translation I know little, except 
from the remarks of the author of the British Critick,—who 
undertook an apology for Mr. Drummond, on thé first appear- 
ance of his work, presuming that he had not seen Brewster’s, 
which, in the opinion of the critick, Is executed with unparal- 
leled success. But from the best evidence I can obtain, with- 
out access to the book, it must be ranked among the feeble 
and humble efforts of ordinary translators.* 

An examination of Drummond’s translation, with a view to 
come at a fair estimate of his merit as a translator, is atteud- 
ed with no inconsiderable degree of perplexity. My remarks 
must be very general ; for, from his own hints respecting his 
design, and the manner in which he has executed it, he has se- 
cluded us from the critick’s best ground. Hs diction is stu- 
died and well chosen. Where Persius is rough, he is polish- 
ed; when he dislikes his author’s figures, he changes them ; 
and when he thinks Persius extravagant, he cither labours to 
reduce him to his own standard, or passes on to the next por- 
tion that pleases him. It may be foreseen, that a translator, 
who thus marks out his ground, can exhibit but htue of the 
peculiar genius and spirit of the original. Sometimes Mr. 
D:ummond renders the sense of Persius in paraphrase, some- 


* Brewster’s translation was printed in 1751. Drummond remarks, in 
an edition of his work subsequent to that noticed by the critick,— 
“ Brewster’s translation was not unknown to me when 1 began mine. 
‘rhe truth is, 1 judged very differently of Brewster from the author of 
the British Critick. I did not find out that he united all the talents re- 
quired in a translator. I did not discover that his numbers were reinark- 
able either for strength or harmony. On the contrary, ! fairly own that 
I thought them, as I think them still, feeble and presaick. 1 no where 
see in his verses those flashes of genius, which, amidst all the defects of 
Dryden’s translation, occasionally shine through the gloom, and discover 
the poet.” The author of the British Critick does not leave Mr. Drum- 
mond without praise, and the Monthly Reviewers style his versification 
strong, flowing, and harmonious. 

Drummond has quoted in his notes several lines of Brewster, which 
are no very favourable specimeus of his taleuts, cither in regard to style 
or versification. 

The following couplet, among others, lie calls an cxample of lis usual 
style. 


“Asagmuple here of perfeet freedom see ; 
‘Thanks to our caps, they make us charming free.” 


If this be a fair sample of his manner, some may think-that Ave cap 
ought to be a fuol’s cap. 
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times he is an imitator, and sometimes he takes a passage of 
his author for a motto, and gives a pleasing poetick disserta- 
tion. 

The reader will see in the following passage, how much 
Mr. Drummond has outshone his author, and how little he 
has regarded his manner in sounding the praise of Ennius. 


Sat. vi. 10. 


Cor jubet hoc Enni, postquam destertuit esse 
Maeonides, Q:intus* pavone ex Pythagoreo. 
Thy muse, O Ennius, sung this tranquil scene, 
This sea cerulian, and this sky serene. 
Thy spirit now, its earthly labours o’er, 
Lives in thy verse, and transmigrates no more. 


The contrast that Dryden’s translation of this passage af- 
fords to Drummond’s, is certainly amusing. 


Who in a drunken dream beheld his soul, 
The fifth within the transmigrating roll, 
Which first a peacock, then Euphorbus was, 
Then Homer next, and next Pythagoras, 
And, last of all the line, did into Ennius pass. 


Mr. Drummond’s translation is a happy panegyrick of En- 
nius, with very little resemblance to the original, and Mr. 
Dryden’s is a loose and incorrect paraphrase, with one vulgar 
epithet wholly unauthorised, and more than one blunder, the 
origin of which I cannot account for from any copy of Persius 
that I have seen. As, however, he meant to make the ¢trans- 
migrating roll complete, in the history of Ennius’ soul, he 
ought also to have been exact in the particulars. Pythagoras, 
in supporting the doctrine of the metempsychosis, relates 
concerning his own soul, that he remembered to have been 
Aethalides, the son of Mercury, and Euphorbus, in the Tro- 


* Dryden has committed a singular mistake in making Quintus a nu- 
meral adjective. 

Casaubon says in his commentary upon the passage—postquam de- 
stertuit esse Maennides,—Hellenismus pro destertuit se esse Maeoniden. 
Destertuit—pro stertere sive somniare desiit. It may be added that Maeo.- 
nides was a sirname of Homer ; that Ennius, conscious of bis own merit 


as the first epick poet of Rome, bestowed on himself the appellation of 


the Homer of Latium ; and that our poet seems to concede, in the appel- 
lation Maeonides, what was claimed by Ennius himself. 
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jan war,—and afterwards Hermotimus a famous prophet, then 
a fisherman, and last of all Pythagoras : and all this without 
Homer or the peacock. How different from Dryden’s roll / 
We see again how the compressed Persius expands in the 
following description of the variety in the human character. 


Sat. v. 52. 


Mille hominum species, et rerum discolor usus ; 
Velle suum cuique est, nec voto vivitur uno. 


Of men and manners there are various kinds, 
And life seems still to alter with our minds ; 
By turns the picture renovates and fades, 

Its colours shifting to a thousand shades : 
No single passion rules mankind alone, 
But each has one peculiarly his own. 


Preceding the following lines, there is an allusion to the 
comparative parsimony of the Romans in the bestowing ot 


funeral honours ; of which nothing is suffered to escape in the 
translation, 
Sat. vi, 37. 
Et Bestius urget 

Doctores Graios. Ita fit, postquam sapere urbi 
j Cum pipere, et palmis venit nostrum hoc maris expers, 

Foenisecae crasso vitiarunt unguine pultes. 

Haec cinere niterior metuas! 


How long shall we, indignant Bestius cries, 
Adopt the customs conquered Greece supplies ° 
These funeral honours rendered at the tomb, 

Are strange to Italy, are new to Rome. 

‘Time was, he adds, when foreign climes unknown, 
Our speech was simple, and our style our own ; 
Our frugal fare, the produce ofthe soil, 

Required no dates, no pepper, and no oil. 

Now through all ranks luxurious pleasures spread, 
And Vice unblushing stands in Virtue’s stead : 
Rome’s warlike Genius, humbled in the dust, 

His laurel soil’d, his armour stained with rust, 
Walks in her train, assumes her spotted robe, 

And sheathes that sword, which had subdued the globe. 
In silken cords his palsied hands are bound, 

His reverend head with folly’s cap is crown’d ; 
With him the sons of revelry advance, 

And Bacchants sing, and Satyrs round him dance. 
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Here Mr. Drummond bas appended to Persius’ account of 
foreign luxuries introduced into Rome, (against the introduc- 
tion of which the poet shews his indignation in the person of 
Bestius,) the moral corruption that ensued from a commerce 
with Greece: and perhaps with good reason ; for, in the 
commencement of the passage, Bestius is represented in- 
veighing against the teachers of Grecian philosophy. But in 
all this Mr. D. has acted the part of the generous commenta- 
tor, who is always fond of detecting a mass of morals, couched 
in gross material figures. With regard to the disputed phrase 
in this passage—maris exfers, the translator differs from Ca- 
saubon, Dryden, and others, who suppose it to express eff¢- 
minacy——void of manliness ; and adopts the explanation of 
those, who consider the expression here and in Horace to 
mean foreign, the substantive being the genitive of mare. In 


this understanding of the passage he seems to be supported 
by Brewster : 


Pack’d up with dates and pepper, here they throng, 
And sdip their damn’d philosophy along. 


I shall now select a few passages from different satires, as 
specimens of Mr. Drummond’s style and versification. 
In the first satire, directed chiefly against a mushroom race 


of poetasters, we find the following compliments to Lucilius 
and Horace. 


Sat. i.—114, &e. 


Secuit Lucilius urbem, 
Te Lupe, te Muti, et genuinum fregit in illis. 
Omne vafer vitium ridenti Flaccus amico 
Tangit, et admissus circum praecordia ludit, 
Callidus excusso populum suspendere naso, 


Yet let me say, when old Lucilius sung, 
Invectives fell not garbled from his tongue. 
With greater art sly Horace gain’d his end, 

But spared no failing of his smiling friend : 
Sportive and pleasant round the heart he play’d, 
And wrapt in jests the censure he convey’d ; 
With such address his willing victims seiz7d, 
That tickled fools were rallied, and were pleas’d. 


The second satire, aimed at the prevailing sensuality of the 
times, and the abuse of religious rites, closes with a sentiment 
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worthy of a Christian : that a pure heart is the most accepta- 
ble offering which man can render to his Maker. 
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Sat. ii. 69, &c. 


Dicite, pontifices, in sancto quid facit aurum ? &c:. 


te peer 


But you, ye ministers of heaven, declare, 
What gold avails in sacrifice and prayer. 
Not more than dolls upon the altar laid, 
To Venus offered by the full grown maid. 
Let me give that, which wealth cannot bestow, 
The pomp of riches, nor the glare of show ; 
Let me give that, which from their golden pot 
Messala’s proud and blear-eyed race could not : 
To the just gods let me present a mind, 
Which civil and religious duties bind, 
A guileless heart, which no dark secret knows, 
But with the generous love of virtue glows. 





bs In the third satire, containing the reproach of idleness, 
there are several individual descriptions sufficiently disgust- 
i ing in the original, which Mr. Drummond, tnough free from 
) the loathsome phraseology of Dryden, has rendered with suf- 
ficient accuracy. I select the following : 


Sat. iii. 88. 





Inspice: nescio quid trepidat mihi pectus, et aegris 
i: Faucibus exsuperat gravis halitus, inspice sodes, 
Qui dicit medico ; ke. 


Some one there was, who finding strength to fail, 
His body meager, and his visage pale, 
For the physician sent, and told his case, 
And showed health’s roses faded on his face. 
ia Three days repose the fever’s force restrains 
i ; And cools the current boiling in his veins. 
‘ 
: 
: 





Once more desirous for the world to live, 

And taste of all the joys which it can give ; 

He quits his bed, prepares to bathe, and dine, 
And quaff the juice of the Surrentin vine. 

“ How wan, how sallow !” the physician cries ; 
*« Ah, but ’tis nothing now,” the sick replies : 
‘* Nothing, my friend” the dire prognosis shows 
} Disease, productive of a thousand woes.” 

. “ Nay, pry’thee, peace—I do not ask thine aid ; 
My guardian in his grave long since was laid. 
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The doctor goes—the sick man’s body swells, 
And water gathers in a thousand cells : 

His breath, sulphureous, taints the vernal gale, 
And airs mephitick from his lungs exhale ; 

At length unlook’d for death the wretch appals, 
And from his hand the lifted goblet falls. 

The trumpets sound, funereal torches glow, 
Announcing far the mockery of woe. 

On the state bed the stiffened corse is laid, 
And all the honours due to death are paid ; 
O’er the sad relicks new made Romans mourn, 
And place the ashes in the silent urn. 


Enough now is presented to enable the reader to judge with 
considerable accuracy of Mr. Drummond’s translation. In 
the same manner as we have seen in these portions, he keeps, 
through his whole work, the noiseless tenour of his way ; fall- 
ing pretty uniformly into smooth monotonous couplets, with 
similar pauses, and unvarying cadence ; having now and then 
a line feeble in expression, and, as to the rhythm, heavy and 
prosaick. 

There appears on the whole to be no interference between 
the versions of Dryden and Drummond. The character per- 
taining to the work of each is distinctly marked, and Drum- 
mond appears wholly independent of his predecessor. Dry- 
den is generally interesting amidst all his faults ; and Drum- 
mond commonly satisfies by his smoothness and accuracy. 
Dryden sometimes commands admiration from his boldness 
and temerity ; and Drummond secures regard from his deli- 
cacy and caution. Dryden often disgusts by his coarse and 
caricature copies ; but Drummond never oversteps the mo- 
desty of nature, and seldom leaves his picture unvarnished. 
In Dryden you may select faulty couplets from every page ; 
in Drummond a defective one seldom occurs. ‘In fine, Dry- 
den, being a translator by trade, and wishing to amuse all, 
makes us laugh at his tricks ; and Drummond, always aiming: 
at good versification and inoffensive diction, is commendable 
for the smoothness of his numbers and the purity of his style. 

I find, in the supplement to the bibliographical dictionary, 
mention of prose translations of Persius—by T7'r. <elbeck, 
1719 ; by Thomgs Sheridan, 1728 and 1789 ; by John Sen- 
house, 1730 ; by Edmund Burton, 1752 ; and by the Rey. MM. 
Madan, 1789. , 

VOL. IX. 41 
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It is by laborious study only that a good Latin scholar can 
understand Persius ; and instead of calling in the aid of Scali- 
ger, Casaubon, and Stelluti, most students will resort to Dry- 
den and Drummond. The style of Persius is so peculiar, that 
he seems almost to have used a vocabulary and syntax of his 
own. His language might have suited the taste of the learn- 
ed in his own age, but it has ceased to be easily understood : 
Quae nunc sunt in honore vocabula cadent. 


=—_—_— 


SILVA, No. 69. 


Assuetum silvis, innocuumque genus. 


Ovip. 
Accustomed to the woods, a harmless race. 


PASSION AND FANCY. 


Ir is certainly true that nature is more powerful than fancy, 
and that we can feel more than we can imagine. The Elegy 
to the Memory of an Unfortunate Lady is the most affecting 
of all Pope’s productions ; and the reason is, because he was 
impelled in its composition by one of the most powerful pas- 
sions which ever disturbs the human breast. He felt what he 
wrote ; for not only his imagination, but his heart was full. 
Of the various beauties of this poem, none has been more ge- 
nerally perceived and admired than the passage in which he 
describes her death. 


No friend’s complaint ; no kind domestick tear 
Pleas’d thy pale ghost, or grac’d thy mournful bier ; 
By foreign hands thy dying eyes were clos’d ; 

By foreign hands thy decent limbs compos’d ; 
By foreign hands thy humble grave adorn’d ; 
By strangers honour’d, and by strangers mourn’d. 


It is not difficult to find passages in the ancient poets, parallel 
to this, because passion is the same in every ave and nation, 
and the ancients have, perhaps, succeeded more completely in 
embodying the passion of grief than any other. There is a 
strong resemblance between this passage and one in Sopho- 
cles, where the chorus describes the complicated misery of 
Philoctetes, and assigns his absence from his friends as a cir- 
cumstance peculiarly aggravating. 
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Oixrespeo viv eyary’, ores, 

Mn te xndoueys Booty, 

Midé Evvrgcdov om’ tyav | 
Ausavos, x. T. @. 172. 


When Polus the tragedian personated Electra, and came to 
that exquisitely affecting passage, in which she surrenders 
herself to her sorrows, and embraces the supposed urn of 
Orestes ; it was observed that his audience were agitated with 
more than common grief, while Polus himself was complete- 
ly convulsed. He excited these astonishing emotions in him- 
self and in his audience, not by the ordinary tricks of the 
stage-player, but, luctu lamentisque veris, for when in the 


agony of his sorrows he burst forth into that exclamation of 
Electra : 


Q girrars vation avSparay enor, 


Wuyne “Operrs rosroy, etc, 1126. 


he appropriated every line and every thought to himself. He 


felt all the violence of Electra’s grief, for he held to his heart 
the ashes of his only child. 


POSTHUMOUS CHARACTER. 


Own the decease of a certain great man, not much beloved, 
the following was found, inscribed in chalk, upon his coach- 
house door: ‘* He that giveth unto the poor, lendeth unto the 
Lord. N. B. The Lord oweth this man nothing.” 


LITERARY FASTIDIOUSNESS. 


NOTWITHSTANDING all the apparent fluency of Moliere’s 
comedies, he was uncommonly nice in the selection of his 
phrases and rhymes, and laboured them into that facility and 
freedom for which they are so famous. He sometimes stop- 
ped a whole day in order to find a proper epithet. Addison 
too, elaborated his compositions with such extreme care, that 
he sometimes interrupted the press after a great part of the 
Spectator was struck off, in order to insert some trifling word. 
Waller, whose distinguishing characteristick is sweetness, 
employed the greatest part of a summer in correcting and po- 
lishing ten lines, which he afterwards procured the Duke of 
Buckinghamshire to transcribe into the Princess of Wales’ 
Tasso, and this was the only object he had in view while com- 
posing them. Boileau generally wrote the second verse of his 
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couplet before the first, and this he said was one of the great 
secrets of poetry, for by this means he communicated more 
energy and meaning to his verses. This method he acvised 
Racine to pursue, telling him that he had taught him the 
great art of writing poetry “to rhyme with difficulty.” He 
once found himself embarrassed for want of a proper rhyme, 
for having written in his second satire, this line— 


Dans mes vers recousus mettre en pieces Malherbe, 


a 
La Fontaine and Moliere pronounced it impossible for him to 


make a decent rhyme to the word Malherbe. He at' last, 
however, produced the following : 


Et transposant ceut fois et le nom et le verbe. 


On shewing this to La Fontaine, some time afterwards, he 
cried out in ecstasy, “Ah! how happy have you been, my 
friend ! I would give the very best of all my tales to have 
made such a discovery. 


A COMPLETE ANSWER. 

Tue Lacedaemonians were remarkable for concise spee- 
ches ; but after their defeat at Leuctra, their deputies, in an 
assembly of the Greeks, made a very long and warm invec- 
tive against Epaminondas, who had beaten them. He stood 


up and only replie:!, Gentlemen, Iam glad we have brought 
you to your speech.” 


EPITAPHS. 

Ir the Muses ever desert the company of the Graces, it is 
when inditing tomb-stone poetry. There is scarcely a pun 
or conceit in the language, which may not be found among 
these solemn memorials of the dead. Epitaphs are written 
as often to show the wit of the writer as to record the life or 
the character of the deceased. 1 donot speak of professedly 
satirical epitaphs, which may unite the gravity of invective 
with the smartness of epigram ; but, I mean those inscrip- 
tions in which the writer really intends to honour the dead, if 
it can be done consistently with the display of his own wit. 
‘There are many in this class of so equivocal a character, that 
the reader doubts whether he should laugh or cry—unless they 
prove so eminently ridiculous as to produce both. Of this 
kind are the following. 
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On Politian. 


Politianus in hoc tumulo jacet Angelus, unum 
Qui caput, et linguas (res nova) tres habuit. 


On the Rev. W. Cole, in Lincoln Cathedral. 


Reader, behold the pious pattern here 
Of true devotion and of holy fear : a 
He sought God’s glory and the church’s good, #3 
Idle idol worship firmly he withstood ; . 
Yet died in peace, whose body here doth lie fl ag 
In expectation of eternity ; 7 
And when the latter trump of heaven shall blow, 
Cole, now rak’d up in ashes, then shall g/ow. 


On Fames Stone. 
Jerusalem’s curse is not fulfilled in me, 
For here a stone upon a Stone you see. 


There is much pith and moment in the following couplet on 
the monument of John Wynal, in York cathedral. 


Musicus et logicus Wynal hicjacet ecce Johanne at f 
Organa namque loqui fecerat ille quasi : 


which has been thus admirably done into English : 


Musician and logician eke, 
Wynal lo ! John lies here, 

Who made the organs for to speak 
Just e’en as if it were. 


There is one in Oxford, which for compass of thought and 
variety of expression is unrivalled. It was undoubtedly writ- 
ten by some exulting heir. 


Homo fuit quondam laborando, quifregit collum 
Ille fregit collum, collum fregitque suum. 


Decies repetita placebit. 


The following, though not engraven on monument, is no doubt 
the comforting reflection of many an emancipated husband. 


Here lies my poor wife without bed or blanket, 
But dead as a door nail—God be thankit. 


The remainder have at least the merit of being good puns. 


On Dr. Fuller. 


Here lies Fuller’s earth. 
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On Hobbes, the Philosopher. 
This is the Philosopher’s stone. 


On Dr. Walker, author of a treatise on English Particles. 
Here lies Walker’s particles. 








SELECTED POETRY. 


From Horae Ionicae, a poem, descriptive of the Ionian Islands 
ani part of the adjacent coast of Greece, by W. R. Wright, 
Esq. published in London, 1809, we select the following 
extracts. 


Ver isles beyond the Adriatic wave ! 

Whose classick shores Ionian waters lave ; 

Ye plains of Greece! the Muse’s ancient pride, 
Whose rising beauties crown the western tide ; 
That smile beneath November’s deepest gloom ; 
Where April wantons in luxuriant bloom, 

No longer vocal to your native lyre, 

Forgive the daring strain your charms inspire ; 
Though all unworthy of the meed ye claim, 

A meed as deathless as your ancient fame. 

For well I know, that not to me belong 

The lofty raptures of poetick song : 

My simple Muse in fancy’s gilded ray 

May sport, the insect of a summer day ; 

May sparkle, like the dew-drop on the flower ; 
But never please beyond the transient hour. 
Yet when the year renews its lovely prime, 

And spring, advancing from the southern clime, 
With rosy smile the infant zephyr greets, 

And bathes his tepid wing in balmy sweets, 
My heart, responsive, owns the genial glow ; 
And the wild numbers all unbidden flow. 


The author’s power of description will be easily understood 
from the following. 





And now, emerging from the straits that wind 
Through many an isle, by rocky shoals confin’d, 
Once more we launch upon th’ Ionian main, 

And spread our sails the fresh’ning breeze to gain. 


- 
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The conclusion of the poem is in a style which does honour 


POETRY. 


Welcome, Zacynthus, welcome are thy shades, 
Thy vine-clad hills, and deep sequester’d glades ! 
Soft are the gales that o’er thy bosom stray, 

And mild the beams that on thy mountains play. 
What though no spreading oak or lofty plane 
Here mark the honours of the Sylvan reign ! 
With rapture we survey thy humbler groves, 
Still bending as the changeful Zephyr moves. 
By Acroteria’s steep we pass along, 

Whose echoing cliffs repeat the boatman’s song ; 
Then to our destin’d station bear away, 

And moor our vessel in the shelter’d bay. 

Sure ’tis enchantment bids the prospect rise, 
Like some bright fairy vision, to my eyes : 

On ev’ry side what varied beauty charms ! 
Here the throng’d city spreads her crescent arms ; 
To her white bosom woos the swelling tide, 
And rises on the mountain’s shelvy side ; 
Around whose brow in ruin’d grandeur frown 
The hoary honours of his mural crown, 

As proudly conscious of the glorious day 
When Dion marshall’d here his small array, 
With patriot ardour fir’d the dauntless band, 
And led them forth to free his native land. 
Where to the right extends the level shore, 
And ripling surges break with fainter roar, 
From yonder turret through the yielding air 
The echoing bell sends forth the call of pray’r. 
Hail to the sacred spot, whose bosom gave, 
Immortal Tully, thine inglorious grave ! 

Yet why inglorious ? though no mortal guest 
Sigh’d o’er thy turf, or bade thine ashes rest, 
While undistinguish’d here thy relicks slept, 
Beside thine humble grave the Muses wept ; 
In heav’nly strains thy hallow’d requiem sung ; 
And o’er thy tomb the votive chaplet flung ; 
By fancy wreath’d, with flow’rs of brightest hue, 
Yet freshly glist’ning with Castalian dew, 

And mingled ivy-buds in clusters brown, 

And virtue’s palm, and wisdom’s olive crown. 


to modern poetry. 


Whence bursts this flood of light, before whose ray 


Heayen’s azure concave seems to shrink away ” 
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POETRY. 


Asif some daring hand aside had thrown 
The mystick veil that shrouds the world unknown, 
Bid mortal sense the vast abyss explore, 
And tempt the trackless deep, unbounded by a shore. 
Lo! where, enthron’d amidst the rolling spheres, 
His awful front majestick Plato rears. 
Such as of old, on Sunium’s rocky sie, 
Or where Ilissus’ sacred waters glide, 
From reason’s light he taught the list’ning youth 
Of moral beauty, and eternal truth ; 
Or in mysterious symbols half conceal’d 
The secret lore which Memphis had reveal’d. 
Now, clear’d from mortal mists, his eagle sight 
Expatiates freely through the realms of light : 
Inspir’d by truth he sings in bolder strain 
What pow’r combines creation’s golden chain ; 
How worlds obey the geometrick laws 
Establish’d by the great eternal Cause ; 
And whence in human breasts immortal glows 
Th’ etherial flame, which heaven itself bestows * 
Till, rising with its theme, the lofty ode 
Ascends from nature to the throne of God. 
Unseen celestial beings hover nigh 
And pour their sweet accordant minstrelsy ; 
Through boundless space the sacred hymn prolong, 
And worlds unnumber’d join the choral song. 
But cease, my Muse ! for not to thee is given 
On earth to emulate the songs of heav’n : 
No sister thou, but handmaid of the Nine ; 
And least of all their train as I of thine. 
Immortal themes a master’s hand require— 
In silence ladore, and trembling drop the lyre. 
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ARTICLE 15S. 


Cases of Organick Diseases of the Heart. With dissections and 
some remarks intended to froint out the distinctive symptoms 
of these diseases. Read before the counsellors of the Massa- 
chusetts Medical Society. By John C. Warren, mu. v. Bos- 
ton; T.B. Wait and Co. 1809, 


No subject in medicine has hitherto been more involved in 
doubt and obscurity than diseases of the heart. Notwith- 
standing the frequency of these complaints, the formidable 
train of symptoms, which marks their progress, the very gra- 
dual manner in which they are fully unfolded, the favourable 
opportunities thus afforded to physicians to compare these 
symptoms and form a correct judgment of the nature of the 
morbid affection and the liberal and candid views of the pub- 
lick, of the advantages resulting from a careful examination 
of the changes of organization after dissolution, it is to be la- 
mented that no branch of this science has been less investi- 
gated or so little understood. From the age of Morgagni to 
the present time, these diseases have hardly constituted a 
subject of medical research ; and, if we except the imperfect 
collections of Baillie, and the observations of Corvisart, we 
shall find no separate work, not even a treatise, on the charac- 
teristick symptoms of morbid affections of the heart. Incon- 
sequence of the obscurity diffused over these diseases, and the 


great difficulty of forming an accurate diagnosis, physicians, 
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it would appear, have been contented with the prominent fact, 
that they existed somewhere among the thoracick viscera. 
tlence the symptoms of diseased organization of the heart it- 
self, of the great blood vessels connected with it, of the peri- 
cardium, of the cavities ofthe pleurae and even of the lunes, 
have been often confounded with each other, their classifica- 
tion has been neglected, and no criteria of either have been 
permanently established. The diseases, whose symptoms re- 
semble those arising from changes of structure or volume of 
the heart, and which are often mistaken for it, are asthina, 
phthisis pulmonalis, and hydro-thorax ; and itis the object of 
Dr. Warren, in publishing these cases, to show, ‘ that what- 
ever resemblance there may be in the symptoms of the first, 
when taken separately, to those of the latter diseases. the 
mode of connection and degree of those symptoms at least are 
quite dissimilar ; and that there are also symptoms, peculiar 
to organick diseases of the heart, sufficiently characteristick 
to distinguish them from other complaints.” 

In this work we are presented with ten cases of the symp- 
toms which preceded, and of the morbid changes of the heart 
and its great vessels, which appeared on accurate examination 
after the decease of the subjects. Of these, the first, of a late 
governour of Massachusetts, is undoubtedly the most interest- 
ing, not only from the character and station of the patient, 
and the accuracy and fidelity with which the gradual progress 
of the symptoms is recorded ; but from the minute examina- 
tion of the diseased organs, and the perfect demonstration of 
the unchangeable cause on which depended the whole series 
of his dreadful suffering. As we shall soon quote the obser- 
vations of Dr. Warren on the symptoms of these cases taken 
collectively, we think it unnecessary to insert the whole of 
the case above mentioned, and we shall therefore confine our- 
selves to the description of the morbid appearances after 
death, which will afford a good example of the mode of inves- 


tigation, and of the changes in organization in most or all of 
the subsequent cases. 


* DISSECTION, NINE HOURS AFTER DEATH. 


“ PYTERNAL APPEARANCE. 


“ The whole body was much emaciated ; the face pale and contract- 
ed. The hands were slightly oedematous. Discolourations, answering 
to the ribs, were observed on the thorax ; many small purple spots, hard 
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and prominent, on the back; excoriations on the nates; and purple 
spots, resembling incipient mortification, on the heel and toe. 


‘“* THORAX. 

** The integuments of the thorax were free from fat : the cartilages of 
of the ribs ossified in various degrees, some perfectly, others slightly. 
Upon laying open the cavity of the thorax, it was found to contain about 
three pints of water, the.proportion being greatest on the left side. 

‘he lungs were contracted into a smaller compass than usual, and 
were very firm to the touch. Their colour anteriorly was whitish, with 
small distinct purple spots ; posteriourly, of a deep red, with similar 
spots. The right lobe adhered closely to the pericardium ; it also 
adhered to the pleura costalis, by a great number of strong cords, 
which seemed to be elongations of the original adhesions. Some of 
them were nearly as hard as ligament, and many an inch in length. In- 
ternally the lungs presented a very compact structure. Their cells were 
crowded with mucus, and their vessels filled with black blood, partly flu- 
id, and partly coagulated. Some portions were firmer and more con- 
densed than others, but no tubercles were discovered. 

“‘ The pericardium, viewed externally, appeared very large, and occu- 
pied almost the whole space behind the opening formed by removing the 
sternum and cartilages of the ribs. It was situated principally on the 
left side, and contained about double the usual quantity of water; but 
was principally filled by the enlarged heart, to which it adhered anteri- 
ourly about two inches, near its base. Its parietes were, in every part, 
very much thickened and hardened. 

‘‘ The heart presented nearly its usual colour and form, excepting on 
its anteriour surface, which was somewhat discoloured by coagulated 
lymph. It was enlarged in bulk to, at least, one half more than the heal- 
thy size. The auricles and ventricles contained coagulated blood. The 
tricuspid valves were in a sound state. The left auricle was double the 
usual size. The left ventricle was enlarged, about three times thicker 
and much firmer than usual. The mitral valves were very much thick- 
ened, and near the insertion of their columnae, which were sound, carti- 
laginous, so that they were quite rigid, and the opening made by them, 
from the auricle to the ventricle, was scarcely large enough to admit the 
passage of a finger. The semilunar valves of the aorta were ossified at 
their bases and apices, and the portion intermediate, between the base 
and apex, partly ossifed, and partly cartilaginous, so as to render-the 
valves very rigid. The aorta was at least one half larger than usual, es- 
pecially atits arch. The arteria innominata, the carotid, and subclavian 
arteries, were uncommonly large and thick. The coronary arteries were 
considerably ossified. 


‘* ABDOMEN. 
“The omentum was destitute of fat. The stomach distended with 
fiatus on the pylorick side ; its cardiack extremity, lying under the liver, 
was pressed dowa and contracted, The liver was shrunk ; its tunick 
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corrugated, as if it had been distended, and bearing marks of inflamma-. 
tion ; its substance harder than usual; its vessels, when divided, pouring 
out liquid black blood. The gall bladder was filled with bile. The kid- 
neys were thicker, and more irregular in form, than is common, The 
abdominal cavity contained some water. 


‘“NEAD. | 
“The bones of the cranium were unusually thick. The dura mater, ° 


_ which was thickened, and in many places bore marks of former inflam- 


mation, adhered to the bone at the vertex. On its internal surface, near 
the longitudinal sinus, there was a small ossified portion, half an inch 
long, and the eighth of an inch thick. The convolutions of the brain were 
narrow, and very strongly marked. The pia mater bore marks of pretty 
extensive inflammation, and adhered to the dura mater at the vertex. 
The cortical substance ran deep into the medullary part of the brain. 
The ventricles contained about double the usual quantity of water ; their 
parts were all remarkably well defined. The vessels of the pia mater, 
over the corpora striata, were unusually injected with blood. The ve- 
lum interpositum was very firm ; the plexus choroides uncommonly 
thick, but pale ; the opening from the right to the left ventricle large. 
The vessels of the brain were generally not much filled with blood. 

‘‘ The BLoop appeared every where fluid, except in some portions of 
the lungs, and in the cavities of the heart. It was very dark coloured, 
perhaps more than ordinarily thin, and oozed from every part, which 
was cut. 


«©The cELLULAR MEMBRANE, in all dependent parts, effused, when 
cut, a serous fluid.” 


After the author has concluded the description of the 
symptoms and the appearances on examination of the ten ca- 
ses, he proceeds to the enumeration of the principal morbid 
changes observed in the organization of the heart, and of the 
appearances, which may be considered as secondary. 


** ENUMERATION of the principal- morbid changes, observed in the organiza- 
tion of the heart, in the preceding cases. 


‘** Enlargement of the volume of the heart, or aneurism.* 


Increase of the capacity, or aneurism of the right auricle, ) with 


os + 6 eo tw ew wl wl)lC| UEC Fight Venthicie, ome 
co 8 » 2 « oe s©6 OF the felt euricie, thin, pa- 

ose ee ww ww ww « ~=6Ofthe left ventricle, J rietes. 
Te fa he ey er ee oe of the aorta, with thickening of 


its coats. 


* Morgagni uses this term, which he borrows from Ambrose Pare,to express dilatation of the 
cavities of the heart. It seems to be as applicable to the dilatation of the heart, as to that of 
anartery. I have therefore adopted it in this enumeration. 
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Fleshlike* thickening of the mitral valves. ; 
- «+ + @ «. . . Ofthe aortal valves. 
o ete ore FERS ae 
Cartilaginous thickening of the internal membrane of the heart, and ge- 
nerally of its valves. 
Ossification of the parietes of the heart. 


» 0 & 6 e Metres VaRves, 
e co « « « « « S0Ptal valves. 
. aorta. 
- . + coronary arteries. 
‘“ ENUMERATION Of the principal morbid appearances, observed in these cases 
of disease of the heart, which may be considered secondary. 
‘*IN THE CAVITY OF THE CRANIUM, 
Inflammation of the meninges. ° 
Water between the meninges. 
Water in the ventricles. 
IN THE PLEURA AND ITS CAVITY. 
Inflammation and thickening of the pleura, 
Collection of water in its cavity. mh 
Lungs dark coloured. | 4 
scogehiile generally very firm, and particularly in some parts. a 
seuseeeee Loaded with black blood. ry 
acshaiedh crowded into a narrow space. C7 


st 
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IN THE PERICARDIUM AND ITS CAVITY. 
Inflammation and thickening of its substance. 
Adhesion to the heart and lungs. 

Collection of water in its cavity. 


IN THE CAVITY OF THE ABDOMEN. 
Collection of water. 
Liver very full of fluid blood. 
cocomenen having its tunick flaccid and inflamed. 
Mesenterick veins full of blood. 
CeLLULAR MEMBRANE full of water. 
THe BLoopevery where fluid, except in the cavities of the heart.” 


“ 
"rT ere 


This table of morbid organization in the heart, and the con- 
sequent changes in the structure of other portions of the ani- 


mal frame, is followed by some remarks on the symptoms by 
which these alterations from a state of health are indicated. 
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‘The first notice of disorder is commonly from an irregular and 
tumultuous movement of the heart, which occurs some time before any 


* The term fleshlike is employed to express that roughness of the valves, which somewhat re- 
resembles flesh in its appearance, but whieh is very different from the thickening of the parictes 
of the heart. 
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perceptible derangement of the other functions. This irregularity slow- 
ly increases, and arrives at its height before the strength of the patient is 
much impaired, at least in the cases which I have noticed ; and as the 
vigour of the patient lessens, the force of the palpitations diminishes. 
These palpitations are often so strong, as to be perceptible to the eye ata 
considerable distance. They are seklom most distinct in the place where 
the pulsation of the heart is usually felt. Sometimes they are perceived 
a little below ; often in the epigastrick region ; and not unfrequently be- 
neath, and on the right side, of the sternum. 

‘After the palpitations have lasted some time, a little difficulty of 
breathing, accompanied with sighing, is perceived, especially on any 
great exertion, ascending an eminence, or taking cold, of which there is 
an uncommon susceptibility. ‘This dyspnoea becomes, as it increases, a 
most distressing symptom. It is induced by the slightest cause ; as by 
an irregularity in diet, emotions ofthe mind, and especially movement of 
the body; so that on ascending stairs quickly, the patient is threatened 
with immediate sufiocation. It occurs at no stated periods, but is never 
long absent, nor abates much in violence during the course of the dis- 
ease. It is attended with a sensation of universal distress, which per- 
haps may arise from the circulation of unoxygenated blood, or the accu- 
mulation of carbon in the system ; for the countenance becomes livid, and 
the skin, especially that of the extremities, receives a permanent dark 
colour. This dyspnoea soon causes distress in lying in an horizontal 
posture, The patient raises his head in bed, gradually adding one pil- 
low after another, tillhe can rarely, in some cases never, lie down without 
danger of suftocation ; he inclines his head and breast forward, and sup. 
ports himself upon an attendant, or a bench placed before him. A few 
hours before death the muscular power is no longer capable of maintain- 
ing him in that posture, and he sinks backward. The dyspnoea is at- 
tended with cough, sometimes through the whole of the disease, some- 
times only at intervals. ‘The cough varies in frequency. It is always 
strong, and commonly attended with copious expectoration of thick mu- 
cus, which, as the disease advances, becomes brown coloured, and often 
tinged with blood; a short time before death it frequently consists en- 
tirely of black blood. 

“‘ The changes in the phoenomena of the circulation are very remarka- 
ble. The sanguiferous system is increased in capacity ; the veins, espe- 
cially, are swelled with blood ; the countenance is high coloured, except 
in fits of dyspnoea, when it becomes livid ; and it is very frequently puf- 
fed, or turgid. The brightness of the eyes, dizziness, which is a com- 
mon, and head-ache, which is a frequent symptom, and in some cases 
very distressing, are probably connected with these changes. The mo- 
tions of the heart, as has already been stated, are inordinate, irregular, 
and tumultuous. The pulse presents many peculiarities. In some cases, 
probably where there is no obstruction in the orifices of the heart, it re- 
mains tolerably regular, and is either hard, full, quick, vibrating and va- 
riable, or soft, slow, compressible and variable. Most commonly, per- 
haps always, when the orifices of the heart are obstructed, it is vibrating, 
very irregular, very intermittent, sometimes contracted and almost im- 
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perceptible, very variable, often disagreeing with the pulsations of the 
heart, and sometimes differing in one of the wrists from the other. 

“The functions of the brain suffer much disturbance. Melancholy, 
and a disposition for reverie, attend the early stages of the complaint ; 
and there is sometimes an uncommon irritability of mind. The dreams 
become frightful, and are interrupted by sudden starting up in terrour. 
Strange illusions present themselves. The mental faculties are impair- 
ed. The termination of the disease is attended with slight delirium ; 
sometimes with phrenzy, and with hemiplegia. 

“ The abdominal viscera are locally, as well as generally, affected. 
Although the digestive functions are occasionally deranged, the appetite 
is at some periods remarkably keen. The action of the intestines is 
sometimes regular, but a state of costiveness is common. The liver is 
often enlarged, probably from accumulation of blood. This distention 
is attended with pain, varies much, and, in all the cases I have seen, has 
subsided before death, leaving the coats of the liver wrinkled, flaccid, 
and marked with appearances of inflammation, caused by the distention 
and pressure against the surrounding parts. An effect of the accumula- 
tion of blood in the liver, and consequently in the mesenterick veins, is 
the frequent discharge of blood from the haemorrhoidal vessels. This 
occurs both in the early and late stages of the disease, and may become a 
formidable symptom. Evacuations of blood from the nose are not un- 
common. , 

‘** Dropsical swellings in various parts of the body succeed the symp- 
toms already enumerated. They commence in the cellular membrane of 


the feet, and gradually extend up the legs and thighs ; thence to the ab- 


dominal cavity, to the thorax, sometimes to the pericardium, to the face 
and superiour extremities ; and, lastly, to the ventricles and meninges of 
the brain. These collections of water may be reabsorbed by the aid of 
medicine ; but they always return and attend, in some degree, the pa- 
tient’s death. 

«“'T’here is no circumstance more remarkable in the course of this 
complaint, than the alternations of ease and distress. At one time the 
patient suffers the severest agonies, assumes the most ghastly appear- 
ance, and is apparently on the verge of death ; in a day or a week after, 
his pain leaves him, his appetite and cheerfulness return, a degree of vi- 
gour is restored, and his friends forget that he has been il]. The parox- 
ysms occasionally recur, and become more frequent, as the disease pro- 
gresses. Afterwards the intermissions are shorter, and a close succes- 
sion of paroxysms begins. If the progress of the complaint has been slow, 
and regular, the patient sinks into a state of torpor, and dies without suf- 
fering great distress. If, on the contrary, its progress has been rapid, 
the dyspnoea becomes excessive ; the pain and stricture about the prae- 
cordia are insupportable ; a furious delirium sometimes succeeds ; and 
the patient expires in terrible agony. 

“‘ Such are the symptoms, which alimited experience has enabled me 
to witness. Others, equally characteristick of the disease, may proba- 
bly exist.” 
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Having thus enumerated the symptoms, which in a greater 
or less degree always accompany diseases of the “ primary 
organ of circulation,’ Dr. Warren endeavours to establish the 
difference of symptoms, as deduced from the previous cases, 
between those complaints and the asthma and dropsy in the 
breast. The resemblance he thinks is merely nominal. 


“ The cough in hydro-thorax, unlike that which attends organick dis- 
eases of the heart, is short and dry ; the dyspnoea constant, and not sub- 
ject to violent aggravations. An uneasiness in a horizontal posture at- 
tends it, but no disposition to incurvate the body forward. These are 
some of the points, in which these two diseases slightly resemble each 
other. Those, in which they totally differ, are still more numerous ; 
but as most of them have been already mentioned, it is unnecessary to 
indicate them here. 

‘It is probable, that the two diseases commonly arise in patients of 
opposite physical constitutions ; the hydro-thorax in subjects of a weak 
relaxed fibre ; the organick diseases of the heart in a rigid and robust 
habit. The subjects of the latter affection, in the cases which have fallen 
under my observation, were, with the exception of one or two instances, 
persons of ample frame, and vigorous muscularity, and who had previ- 
ously enjoyed good health. . In nearly all these cases the collection of 
water was principally on one side, yet the patients cotild lie as easily on 
the side where ‘there was least fluid, as on the other; which, in the 
opinion of most authors, is not the case in primary hydro-thorax. It 
should also be observed, that, in many of the cases, there was only a 
small quantity of water in the chest, and that in neither of them was 
there probably sufficient to produce death. May not primary hydro-tho- 
rax be much less frequent, than has commonly been imagined ?” 


It might perhaps be considered satisfactory, although the 
modes of treatment would not probably be varied by the know- 
ledge, to be able to ascertain by the symptoms, whether they 
proceeded from an aneurism or dilatation of the heart itself, 
or were the result of a thickening or ossification of its valves. 
The author does not absolutely point out any criterion on 
which such a judgment may be correctly formed ; but in case 


tenth, he observes that “ the indistinctness of the palpita- 


tions, the want of hardness in the pulse, and the slow progress 
of the disease, indicate a loss of power in the heart, the ef- 
fect of the distention and thinness of its parietes,” and this 
opinion was verified in the subsequent dissection, where * the 
heart was enlarged to double its usual size.” 

To account for this augmentation of bulk in the heart, Dr. 
WV. supposes that, 
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* When a cavity of the heart is situated in the course of the circulation 
immediately behind a contracted orifice, it seems probable that the con- 
traction may have animportant influence in originating the enlargement or 
aneurism of that cavity; but, where there is no contraction of an orifice, 
what is the obstruction which impedes the free discharge of blood from the 
heart, and causes the first yielding of its parietes ? Perhaps a violent si- 
multaneous action of many muscles, from great exertion, may, during the 
systole of the heart, impede the passage of the blood through the arte- 
ries, drive it back upon the valves of the aorta, and resist the heart at the 
moment of its contraction. Ifthe parietes of the heart yield, in one part, 
it is easy to conceive a consequent distension of the remainder to any de- 
gree ; for, during the systole of the heart, the columnae approximate, 
till their sides are in contact, to protect the parietes of the heart ; but, if 
these be distended, the columnae can no longer come in contact with 
each other, and the blood passing between them will be propelled against 
the parieties, and increase their distention. The left ventricle being thus 
dilated, the mitral valves will not be able to completely cover its orifice, 
and part of the blood will escape from the ventricle, when it contracts, 
into the auricle when dilated with the blood from the lungs ; and this 
undue quantity of blood will gradually enlarge the auricle. A resistance 
will arise, from the same cause, to the passage of the blood from the 
lunes, thence to that from the right ventricle and auricle, and thus these 
cavities may become enlarged in their turns. When an ossification of 
the aorta, or of its valves, exists, there will be a resistance to the passage 
of the blood from the left ventricle, either by a loss of dilatability in the 
artery, or a contraction of the orifice by the ossified parts. In either 
case, the blood will reflow upon the heart, and dilate the left ventricle, 
as in case the first, and others ; and, ifthe mitral valves be thickened and 
rigid, the left auricle will be more dilated than in a case of simple aneu- 
rism of the left ventricle, as appeared also in the first case.” 


It is not so easy, according to the author, to produce an ade- 
quate cause for the formation of the serous fluids, which usu- 
ally accompany these diseases, and are found in the thorax and 
abdomen, and even in the brain, after death. 


‘The cause of the serous collections is not so readily discovered. In 
this case, as in most of the others, we found a considerable quantity of 
water in the abdominal cavity. Dropsy is commonly considered as a 
disease of debility, but in these cases it often appeared, while the 
strength was unimpaired, and the heart acted with very extraordinary 
force. If the blood was driven with rapidity through the arteries,while 
an obstruction existed at the termination of the venous svstem in the 
heart, the consequences must have been accumulation in the venous 
system, difficult transmission of the blood from the extreme arteries to 
the veins, overcharge of the arterial capillary system, consequent excite- 
ment of the exhalant system to carry off the serous part of the blood, for 
which it is adapted, and thence a serous discharge into the cavities, and 
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also on the surface of the body ; for great disposition to sweating is a 
common symptom. In addition to these, there is another cause of the 
universality of these effusions. The blood, in all the cases which I have 
examined, is both before and after death, more thin and watery than 
healthy blood. How this happens, our knowledge of the theory of san- 
guification does not enable us to determine. Perhaps, as the imperfect 
respiration must cause a deficiency of air, and consequently of oxygen, in 
the lungs ; and as the absorption of oxygen is a cause of solidity in many 
bodies, this tenuity of the blood may proceed from a deficient absorption 
of oxygen. However this may be, it is certain that the blood is very 
much attenuated, though with considerable variations in degree, as it is 
Sometimes found thin on opening a vein, and at a subsequent period is 
thicker ; varying perhaps according to the continuance of ease or diffi- 
culty in respiration. It is certain, that this attenuation ofthe blood must 
tend to an increase of the serous exhalations. 

“ That these secondary dropsies are not the effect of debility appears 


pretty evident from considering, that they often exist while the strength 


of the patient is yet undiminished, while all the other secretions, except 
that of the urine, are carried on with vigour, and while the appetite and 
digestive function are not only unimpaired, but improved.” 


On the causes and modes of treating this desease, either 
with the view of effecting a radical cure, or of palliating the 


most urgent symptoms, Dr. Warren makes the following ob- 
servations. 


‘“‘The causes of this disease may, probably, be whatever violently in- 
creases the actions of the heart. Such causes are very numerous ; and 
it is therefore not surprising, that organick diseases of the heart should 
be quite frequent. Violent and long continued exercise, great anxiety 
and agitation of mind,* cxcessive debauch, and the habitual use of bigh- 
ly stimulating liquors, are among them. 

‘¢ The treatment of this complaint is a proper object for investigation. 
Some of its species, it is to be feared, must forever remain beyond the 
reach of art; for it is difficult to conceive of any natural agent sufficient- 
ly powerful to produce absorption of the thickened parietes of the heart, 
and at the same time diminish its cavities; but we may indulge better 
hopes of the possibility of absorbing the osseous matter and fleshy sub- 
stance deposited in the valves of the heart and coats of the aorta. A 
careful attention to the symptoms will enable us to distinguish the dis- 
ease, in its early stages, in which we may undoubtedly combat it with 
frequent success, 

« Although it may not admit of cure, the painful symptoms attending 
it may be very much palliated ; and, as they are so severely distressing, 
we ought to resort to every probable means of alleviating them. Reme- 


* It has been remarked by the French physicians, and particularly by M. Corvisart. physician 
ta the emperour of France, that these organick diseases were very prevalent after the revolu- 
tron, wad that che origin of many cases was distuacily traces to the distressing events of that pe- 
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dies, which lessen the action of the heart, seem to be most commonly in- 
dicated. Blood-letting affords more speedy and complete relief, than 
any otherremedy. Its effect is quite temporary, but there can be no ob- 
jection to repeating it. The digitalis purpurea seems to be a medicine 
well adapted to the alleviation of the symptoms, not only by diminishing 
the impetus of the heart, but by lessening the quantity of circulating flu- 
ids. Its use is important in removing the dropsical collections ; and for 
this purpose it may often be conjoined with quicksilver. Expectoration 
is probably promoted by the scilla maritima, which, in a few cases, 
seemed also to alleviate the cough and dyspnoea. Blisters often dimi- 
nish the severe pain in the region of the heart, and the uneasiness about 
the liver. It has been seen, that the excessive action of the heart some- 
times produces inflammation of the pleura and pericardium, and that the 
distention of the coat of the liver has the same effect upon that membrane 
in a slighter degree. Vesicatiou may probably lessen those inflamma- 
tions. When the stomach and bowels are overloaded, a singular allevi- 
ation of the symptoms may be produced by catharticks, and even when 
that is not the case, the frequent use of moderate purgative medicines is 
advantageous. Full doses of opium are, at times, necessary through the 
course of the complaint. ‘The antiphlogistick regimen should be care- 
fully observed. The food should be simple, and taken in small quanti- 
ties, stimulating liquors cautiously avoided, and the repose of body and 
mind preserved, as much as possible.” 


This small but valuable work closes with a record of a case 
of hydro-thorax, in which the right cavity of the pleura was 
entirely filled with water, and of which at least three quarts 
were removed. It is adduced to prove that the symptoms of 
this disease bear only a remote analogy to those of organick 
diseases of the heart, for as the author observes, 


<*It seems, then, that water may exist in the cavity ofthe thorax, with- 
out any remarkable symptoms, except dyspnoea and difficulty in assum- 
ing the horizontal posture. But in organick diseases of the heart, there 
is along train of frightful symptoms, distinguishable by the most superfi- 
cial observers. We infer that these disorders have been unnecessarily 
confounded.” 


We have thus endeavoured to present to the reader a view 
of the most interesting parts of this work. We hope the au- 
thor will consider it only as the basis ofa larger volume, and 
that, as opportunities shall offer for extending his researches 
and arranging the knowledge he must acquire, he will think 
that the publick has a claim too strong to allow him to with- 
hold the result of his investigations. 
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ARTICLE 14. . 


The Lady of the Lake ; a froem, by Walter Scott, Esq. Bos- 
ton; T.B. Wait andCo. 1810. 


Wirn Mr. Scott, as he presents himself to the world in the 
character of a poet, our readers are so well acquainted, that 
the mere naming of the author were perhaps enough to send 
them one and all to the bookscllers for the Lady of the Lake. 
But as reviewers, we feel oursetves bound to take somewhat 
more than a passing notice of a poem, which in the perusal, 
as by some thrilling charm, has entranced us with the con- 
templation of “ Knighthood’s dauntless deed, and Beauty’s 
matchless eye.” 

The Lady of the Lake, if it should not brighten, can never, 
we think, tarnish the lustre of those armorial bearings, which, 
as the finest poet of the age, and a lineal descendant in poetick 
feeling from Spenser, Mr. Scott may justly challenge for his 
own; by a better title than letters patent or blood. 

We have called Mr. Scott the finest of the English poets 
now living, and we will not qualify the assertion with an ex- 
ception in favour even of Mr. Campbell. Campbell’s * Plea- 
sures of Hope,” like his subject, is a calm, tranquil flow of 
verse, by no means over-sweetened with the melody of Pope. 
Many of the pictures presented by this poem are drawn in- 
deed with a free and easy outline, and some of them are 
touched and mellowed to the softness of fairy scenery ; but 
what group ofimagery in the Pleasures of Hope does not fade 
to the dim uncertainty of loose and general sketches, when 
compared with Scott’s landscape of the Teviot, or the objects 
as they present and arrange themselves in Surry’s mystick 
vision. We might here shew, were it proper, that Wyoming, 
perhaps from a childish fastidiousness of taste, is a tame and 
meagre performance, a “lean and flashy song,” wholly un- 
worthy of one who in his earlier years had rapt us into a tur- 
bid transport by the enthusiastick poetry and patriotism of his 
“ Naval Ode.” 

We cannot suffer this opportunity to escape without ex- 
pressing our decided opinion, that neither ancient nor modern 
times can boast of a bolder and more impassioned strain of 
Pindarism, than breathes, from the first stvophe to the last, 
through Campbeli’s “ Mariners of England.” Such notes, 
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sounding as they do in a deep and various harmony from the 
Theban lyre, were enough “ to engage,” in the language of 
Milton, * the untainted honour of English knighthood, to un- 
furl the streaming red cross, or to rear the horrid standard of 
those fatal guly dragons.”—Supported by this ode, the fame 
of Campbell stands secure and impregnable : for while Great 
Britain shall continue to assert her incontestible rights as 
guardian of the civilized world, this ode will not be forgotten. 
As often as it shall be sung in triumph, it will burst as in the 
redoubling echoes of ten thousand cannon from the rocks of 
Trafalgar. 

The Lady of the Lake occupies six cantos ; and each canto 
contains the transactions of one of the six days through which 
the action lasts. “ The scene is laid chiefly in the vicinity of 
Loch-Katrine in the Western Highlands of Perthshire.” 

The story, which keeps the hero rather too much out of 
sight, is simple and interesting. The incidents are so clearly 
developed, and so happily connected in the narrative, that few 
or no marginal explanations are wanted. Indeed the story 
may go alone, without the leading strings of arguments or 
running notes. The action advances regularly through the 
six cantos, without any awkward hints about the denouement, 
which toward the close of the “Guard Room,” breaks out 
upon the reader like the stag in the “ Chase,” bounding in 
full breath and speed from the shades of Glenartney. We 
will not trifle with our reader’s good humour by any attempt 
to abridge a story, which, though delightful in the court dress 
of rhyme, might perhaps in plain prose appear to want variety 
and interest. 

One of the noblest passages in the Lady of the Lake appear- 
ed in a late Anthology. We shall make one more extract, 
such as will justify the full praise which we have given, as 
some faint acknowledgment of the pleasure we have derived 


from this and the author’s other enchanting tales. It is from 
the second canto. 


“ STANZA XVI. 


‘* Far up the lengthened lake were spied 
Four darkening specks upon the tide, 
That, slow enlarging on the view, 

Four manned and masted barges grew, 
And bearing downwards from Glengyle 
Steered full upon the lonely isle ; 
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The point of Brianchoil they passed, 

And to the windward as they cast, 
Against the sun they gave to shine, 

‘he bold Sir Roderick’s bannered pine. 
Nearer and nearer as they bear, 

Spears, pikes, and axes fiash in air. 

Now might you see the tartans brave, 
And plaids and plumage dance and wave ; 
Now see the bonnets sink and rise, 

As his tough oar the rower plies ; 

See, flashing at each sturdy stroke, 

The wave ascending into smoke ; 

See the proud pipers on the bow, 

And mark the gaudy streamers flow 

From their loud chanters* down, and sweep 
The furrowed bosom of the deep, 

As, rushing through the lake, amain 
Vhey plied the ancient Highland strain. 


XVII. 


Ever, as on they bore, more loud 
And louder rung the pibroch proud. 
At first the sounds, by distance tame, 
Mellowed along the waters came, 
And, lingering long by cape and bay, 
Wailed every harsher note away ; 
Then, bursting bolder on the ear, 
The clan’s shrill Gathering they could hear ; 
Those thrilling sounds, that call the might 
Of old Clan-Alpine to the fight : 

Thick beat the rapid notes, as when 

The mustering hundreds shake the glen, 
And, hurrying at the signal dread, 

The battered earth returns their tread ; 
‘rhen prelude light, of livelier tone, 
Expressed their merry marching on, 

E’er peal of closing battle rose, 

With mingled out-cry, shrieks, and blows ; 
And mimick din of stroke and ward, 

As broad-sword upon target jarred ; 

And groaning pause, e’er yet again, 
Condensed, the battle yelled amain ; 

The rapid charge, the rallying shout, 
Retreat borne headlong into rout ; 


* The drone of the has-pipe. 
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And bursts of triumph, to declare 
Clan-Alpine’s conquest—all were there. 
Nor ended thus the strain ; but slow, 
Sunk in a moan prolonged and low, 

And changed the conquering clarion swell, 
For wild lament o’er those that fell. 


XVI. 


The war-pipes ceased ; but lake and hill 
Were busy with their echoes still, 

And when they slept, a vocal strain 

Bade their hoarse chorus wake again, 
While loud an hundred clans-men raise 
Their voices in their chieftain’s praise. 
Fach boat-man, bending to his oar, 

With measured sweep the burthen bore, 
In such wild cadence, as the breeze 
Mokes through December’s leafless trees : 
The chorus first could Allan know, 

** Roderigh Vich Alpine, ho ! iro !” 

And near, and nearer as they rowed, 
Distinct the martial ditty flowed. 


Our readers will excuse us for extracting a note from the 
appendix, (which contains much curious and some valuable 


learning) as it is closely connected with the preceding ex- 
tract. 
‘NOTE XI. 
evserueesees the pibroch proud.....St. XVil. 


*¢ The connoisseurs in pipe-musick affect to discover in a well-compos- 
ed pibroch, the imitative sounds of march, conflict, flight, pursuit, and 
all the “ current of a heady fight.” Tothis opinion, Dr. Beattie has gi- 
ven his suffrage in the following elegant passage. ‘* A pibroch is a spe- 
cies of tune peculiar, I think, to the Highlands and western isles of Scot- 
land. Itis performed on a bagpipe, and differs totally from all other 
musick. Its rythm is so irregular, and its notes, especially in the quick 
movement, so mixed and huddled together, that a stranger finds it im. 
possible to reconcile his ear to it, so.as to perceive its modulation. Some 
of these pibrochs, being intended to represent a battle, begin with a 
grave motion, resembling a march ; then gradually quicken into the on- 
set ; run off with noisy confusion, and turbulent rapidity, to imitate the 
conflict and pursuit ; then swell into a few flourishes of triumphant joy ; 
and perhaps close with the wild and slow wailings of a funeral proces- 
sion.”—Essay on Laughter and Ludicrous Cumpeosition, Chap. iii. Note.” 


Mr. Scott’s measures, in his Lady of the Lake, are more regu- 
lar than those in either of hisotherpoems. But this regulari- 
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ty, instead of increasing, seems to lessen the sweetness of his 


pnumbe rs. 


His rhymes, which in the Lay of the Last Minstrel 


and Marmion were often far from homotonous, are, in this po- 
em, with scarcely a single exception, scrupulously exact.— 
Swift himself could hardly except to a couplet in the Lady of 
the Lake, as wanting any one of the properties of a perfect 


distich. 








RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW. 


ARTICLE 27. 


The Algerine Caftive, or the Life and Adventures of Doctor Up- 
dike Underhill, six years a firisoner among the Algerines. 2 
vols. 12mo. Walpole, N. H. 1797. 


"Piss little work is very undeservedly hastening to oblivion. 
It contains an admirable picture of the manners of the interi- 
our of New England—of that combination of native shrewd- 
ness and well-meaning simplicity, which is so remarkably the 
characteristick of our countrymen. Whatever foreigners may 
Imagine, we know that Yankees are not all horse-jockies and 
knaves, but that, united with a native enterprise and quickness 
of parts, which has been mistaken for cunning, they have a 
strong sense of religious obligation, and a plain practical piety, 
equally remote from indifference and ostentation. Their 
faulis arise from their situation. The general equality of 
property makes them arrogant and presumptuous, and the 
frequency of elections nourishes a spirit of intrigue and fac- 
tion. They are eager in the pursuit of wealth, because they 
are enterprising and free ; they are ambitious, because the 
highest offices are open to all ; they are sturdy and indepen- 
dent, because every man confides in himself for his property 
and his station in society. 

One of our most common errours, however, consists in 
giving our children an education which raises them above the 
situation of their parents. A farmer’s boy, who returns from 
college with a cultivated taste and literary habits, feels degrad- 
edin the society of his unlearned friends. He is above mecha- 


nical employments—the want of capital deters him from com- 
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merce—and one of the learned professions, if not his original 
object, becomes his only resource. 7 


‘¢ In my childhood,” says Dr. Updike Underhill, “I was sent, as is cus- 
tomary, to a woman’s school in the summer, and to a man’s in the win- 
ter season, and made great progress in such learning as my preceptors 
dealt in. About my twelfth year, our minister, who made it his custom 
to inspect the schools annually, came to our district. My master, who 
looked upon me as his best scholar, directed me to read alesson in Dil- 
worth’s Spelling Book, which I recited as loud as I could speak, without 
regard to emphasis or stops. This so pleased our minister, who prided 
himself on the strength of his own lungs, that a short time after, coming 
to my father, to dicker (as they stiled it) about a swop of cattle, and not 
finding my father sharp at the bargain, he changed the discourse upon me ; 
observing how delighted he was with my performances at school. What 
a pity it was such a genius was not encouraged. Mr. Underhill, you 
must put Updike to learning.” My father pleaded poverty. When I 
went to Harvard college, replied the minister, I was poor indeed. I 
had no father with a good farm to assist me ; but with being Butler’s 
freshman and ringing the bell the first year, waiter the three last, and 
keeping school in the vacations, I rubbed through, and am now what I 
am; and who knows, continued he, but when Updike has completed his 
education, he may make a minister, and possibly, when my usefulness is 
over, supply our very pulpit. 

‘© My mother here interfered. She was a little spare woman. My fa- 


ther was a large bony man ; famous in his youth for carrying the ring at 


wrestling ; and in his latter years, for his perseverance at town-meet- 
ings. But notwithstanding my father’s success in carrying points abroad, 
my mother, some how or other, always contrived to carry them at home. 
My father never would acknowledge this ; but when a coarse neighbour 
would sometimes slily hint the old adage of the gray mare being the bet- 
ter horse, he would say to his particular friends that he always was con- 
queror in his domestick warfare ; but he would confess that he loved 
quiet, and was of late tired of perpetually getting the victor;.” 


In consequence of his mother’s interference, Updike was 
sent to college, where, at the expense of half his father’s farm, 
he was regularly graduated. After hesitating some time in 
the choice of a profession, he at Jength decided to become a 
physician. His journeys through the country, as an itinerant 
doctor, form the most amusing part of the work. 


“ Being sent for one day, to attend a man whose leg was said to be bro- 

ken, by a fall from a frame at a raising, I found upon my arrival at the 

patient’s, that a brother of the faculty from the vicinity, had arrived before 

me and completed the operation. He was celebrated for his skill in des- 

perate cases ; and [was] universally allowed to be a man of learning. 

He had prescribed a gill of burnt brandy with a pepper pod in it,t 
VOL. IX. 44 
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keep up the patient’s spirits, under the operation, and took another him- 
self to keep his hand steady. He splintered the fractured limb with the 
bone of two pair of old fashioned stays he had caused to be ripped to pie- 
ces, and bound round the leg with’all the garters in the neighbourhood- 
He bowed gracefully, as I entered, and regretted extremely that he had 
not my assistance in setting the bones ; and with a loud voice and the 
most unparalleled assurance, began to lay the case before me, and ampli- 
ty the operation he had performed. Sir, said he, when I came to view 
the patient, | had little hopes of saving his life. 1 found the two lesser 
bones of the leg, the musa and the tristis, shivered into a thousand splin- 
ters; while the larger bone, the ambéodbus, had happily escaped unhurt. 
Perceiving I could scarce refrain from laughing, and was about to 
speak—Sir, said he, winking upon me, I perceive you are one of us men 


of science, and I wish you to suspend your opinion until a private con- 
sultation, &c. 


Updike, finding no encouragement to settle in New Eng- 
land, pursues his travels through the southern states, and at 
length embarks as a surgeon on board of a slave ship. On 
his return from Africa, he was captured by a rover and carried 
to Algiers. The second volume, which describes his adven- 
tures among the Algerines, is much inferiour to the first. It 
’s a collection of common-place remarks upon the Barbary 
powers, and a relation of common incidents, accompanied 
with many trite reflections. 

There is one chapter, however, in this volume, which de- 
serves the most pointed reprehension. Itis the conversation 
between Updike and the Mollah, on the comparative merits of 
the Christian and Mahometan religions. The author has so 
decidedly given the Mollah the best of the argument, that the 
adherence of Updike to Christianity seems the effect rather 
of obstinacy than of conviction. We enter our solemn protest 
against this cowardly mode of attacking revelation. It has 
net even the merit of novelty. Voltaire set the example—and 
a herd of petty novelists, who thought that to be impious, was 
to bea Voltaire, have gladly shewn their wit at the expense of 
their religion. 

Another glaring fault of the work, is a perpetual invective 
against classical learning. The people of New England will 
not now be told that ‘ confining a lad of lively genius to the 
study of them (the learned languages) for five or six of the 
most precious years of his youth, is like the ingenious cruelty 
of those tyrants, who chained the living and the dead toge- 


cher 3” nor will they esteem it any reason for rejecting the 
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precious remains of ancient poetry and eloquence, that “ Vol- 
taire, D’Alembert, and Diderot, when they completed their 
education, were probably ignorant of the cognata tempora of a 
Greek verb.” Yes—let those who are French in religion and 
literature take their example from Voltaire, D’Alembert, and 
Diderot, we range ourselves on the side of pure morals and 
correct literature. Fidei arx alta manebit. 

The inhabitants of New England may derive much instruc- 
tion from this little work, particularly in the education of their 
children... To givea child a better education than his parents 
received, is an honourable and a useful attempt—but it has its 
limits. Many a farmer’s daughter has been ruined by boarda- 
ing-school accomplishments ; and many a professional man has 
sunk into poverty and knavery, who would have risen to wealth 
and honour in his father’s calling. Itis the misfortune of our 
New England academies, that by professing to teach every 
thing, they encourage an opinion that every thing may be 
learned under their direction ; and a boy, who has spent a few 
months at one of these popular institutions, returns to his 
friends too proud for labour, and too vain for farther improve- 
ment. His self-conceit is mistaken for genius, and he is hur- 
ried into a profession to starve with honesty, or to gain a sub- 
sistence by knavery. The evil is too apparent to escape ob- 


servation, but the good sense of the community can alone ap- 
ply a remedy. 








INTELLIGENCE, 


FOR THE ANTHOLOGY. 


THE INAUGURATION OF PRESIDENT KIRKLAND. 


Ox Wednesday the 14th of November, Joun TuHornton 
KIRKLAND, D. D. was inaugurated at Cambridge, as President 
of Harvard University. We should think ourselves negligent 
in our duty,if we omitted to give some account of an event 


of so much publick interest, and which we feel so much plea- 
sure in announcing. 


At 11 o'clock in the forenoon a very long procession was 
formed, which beginning at Harvard Hall, and making a cir- 
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cuit, proceeded to the meeting house. ‘The order of the pro- 
cession was as follows : 


, Students in the University. 
Librarian, with the College Seal, Charter, &c. 
Regent, with the College Keys. 
Members of the Corporation. 
Officers of Instruction and Government. 
Sheriffs of Suffolk and Middlesex. 
His Excellency the Governour and the President elect. 
The Governour’s Aids. 

The Honourable and Reverend Overseers. 
Visitors of the Professorship of Natural History. 
Committee on the Boylston Prize Questions. 
Resident Graduate Students. 

Honourable J. Apams, C. Srronc, C. Gore, F. Dana, R.T. Paine, 
T. PrckERr1NG, J. LLoyp, and W.N. Boyusren, Esquire, 
Officers of Rev. Dr. Kirk Lanp’s late Church and Congregation. 
Members of the American Academy, and of the Historical Society. 
Gentlemen particularly invited. 

Judges of the Supreme Judicial Court. 

Attorney and Solicitor General, and Reporter of Decisions. 
Secretary and Treasurer, Adjutant and Quarter Master General, of the 
Commonwealth. 

Judges, Attorneys, and Oilicers of the Federal and State Courts. 
Ministers of the Gospel. 

Members of the National and State Legislatures. 

Municipal Officers and Instructers of Youth in Cambridge, Boston, and 
the neighbouring towns. 

Alumni of the College. 

Other Gentlemen attending. 


When arrived at the meeting-house, the exercises of the 
day were opened with an address and prayer by the venerable 
President pro tempore of the Corporation, Dr. Lathrop. The 
ceremony of inauguration immediately followed, which was 
performed by his Excellency the Governour ; after an ad- 
dress in Latin to the audience and President elect, he pro- 
ceeded to invest him with the robes of his office, and to deli- 
ver to him the charter, seal, records. and keys of the univer- 
sity. The President then made a Latin reply to his Excel- 
lency, in which he paid him the merited compliment, that his 
name would always be remembered among those of the patri- 
ots, who asserted the doubtful liberties of our country. The 
ceremony, which was conducted throughout with great digni- 
ty and propriety, was closed by his I:xcellency’s repeating a 
Latim prayer of benediction. The ceremony of inauguration 
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was immediately followed by an oration in Latin, by Mr. 


Thacher, the Librarian of the University. The correctness 
and purity of the composition, and the uncommon graceful- 
ness, propriety, and animation of his manner, were such as 
his friends yentured to expect from so elegant a scholar. The 
audience were then addressed by the President in English. In 
the address, among other striking passages, was a mention of 
the two last Presidents, and particularly a character of Presi- 
dent \Villard, with whom Dr. Kirkland had formerly been 
connected in the government of the University. The litera- 
ry exercises of the forenoon were very agreeably concluded 
with a poem by a senior sophister of the University, Frothing- 
ham, who interested and gratified the audience by the ele- 
gance of his poetry, and his unusually fine style of speaking. 
An anthem performed by the students followed, and the whole 
was closed with prayer, by Dr. Elliot. The procession then 
returned, and his Excellency, together with his Honour the 
Lieutenant Governour, the different branches of the govern- 
ment of the University, and the Clergy who were present on 
the occasion, together with strangers particularly invited, din- 
ed in the commons’ hall. After dinner were recited in the 
hall, a Latin prize ode, by Bingaman, a junior sophister, and 
a Greek prize ode, by Story, a senior sophister. During the 
day, a vote passed the Board of Overseers, to request copies 
for publication of the several performances, which had been 
delivered. 

The degree of Doctor of Laws was on this occasion confer- 
red on Presidents Dwight of Yale, and Smith of Princeton 
Colleges, and the degree of Doctor of Divinity on President 
Appleton, of Bowdoin College. 

During the evening the college buildings were illuminated, 
and a ball was given by the students, at which his Excellency 
and the President were present. 

We congratulate the friends of Harvard University on this 
splendid day for that ancientinstitution. We do not recollect 
to have been present on any one of its publick days, when 
more universal pleasure and satisfaction were expressed. 
We do not know a time,when its prospects were brighter than 
they noware. Before the election of President Kirkland, the 
immediate government of the University was composed of 
men in no common degree respectable for their talents, learn- 
ing, peculiar qualifications for their respective offices of in- 
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struction, and the prudence and judgment with which they 
had managed the internal concerns of the College. With the 
best wishes and expectations of these men, and of all the 
friends of the University, the new President is welcomed to 
his office ; and looked up to for all that his abilities, and all 
that a deep interest in the cause of religion, morality and lite- 
rature, can effect for the benefit of the institution, over which 
he presides. 

Harvard University we all of us regard with high respect, 
and most of us acknowledge with gratitude as our literary pa- 
rent. On its prosperity we believe that the flourishing state 
of jiterature in our country, and consequently the respectabi- 
lity and happiness of our country itself, very essentially de- 
pend. Very much must depend upon the tastes here culti- 
vated, the sciences here taught, the principles here inculcat- 
ed, and the views here opened to those, who are to go abroad 
into society, and be its teachers, guides, and governours. The 
prosperity of this University and its necessary consequences 
will tend perhaps more than any thing else to establish our 
literary character, and to put to silence those wonderfully sil- 
ly and idle tales, which continue to be circulated concerning 
our manners, customs, and the state of letters among us, even 
in some respectable publications*® on the other side of the At- 
lantick. We felicitate ourselves therefore on the publick in- 
terest and regard which have been and continue to be shewn 
to our Alma Mater. We trust that her flourishing state will 
continue. We trust that if in aid of any plans of greater use- 
fulness, she should have occasion to call on the munificence 
of the publick, that she will not call in vain. Of the opu- 
lent men of our state, and especially of the merchants of Bos- 
ton, she has never had reason to complain. Their liberality 
has indeed in seasons of prosperity been open to all who had 
any claim upon it, and to many, whose claims if doubtful were 
not disputed. It would have been strange therefore if this li- 
berality had been denied to the most venerable of all our lite- 
rary institutions, and to one, whose prosperity should be parti- 
cularly their care. 


* See a Review of Dr. Holmes’ Annals, in a late number of the Quar- 
terly Review. 
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THERMOMETRICAL OBSERVATIONS, &C. OCTOBER, 1810. # 
Greatest| Least Mean Fall of | i. 
heat. heat. heat. rain. +. 
1} 83° | 63°; 73.80 Fair. dik 
2| 68 58 63.57 Do. ' 
3} 68 56 61.60 |Do. | ¢ 
4} 80 54 70.80 Do. HT 
5} 83 61 71.75 |Do. “4 
6] 82 60 73 Do. #) 
7| 64 58 60-67 Slight rain, cloudy. of 
8} 63 53 56.50  |Cloudy. at 
9} 58 46 50.60 Fair, cloudy. | ah 
10] 62 39 54.40 Fair. ay 
lif 53 40 46 Do. t8 
12| 57 32 45 Do. 
13) 60 36 51.85 Cloudy, slight rain. 
14] 66 54 60. Cloudy. if 
15) 64 52 58.20 Do fair. wat 
16] 67 45 58.14 Foggy, fair, foggy. ae 
17} 58 39 50.20 Fair. , bi 
18} 49 34 41.50 Do. ¢' 
19} 58 304 46.35 Do. = 
20] 62 36 52 Do. 4 
21) 75 52 | 63.20 Do. hazy. i 
221 68 49 59.83 Fair. Af 
23| 40 34 | 38. Do. 3a 
24, 45 31 37.83  |Do. i 
25] 51 294 | 39.50 Do. i 
26| 68 32 53.67 Do. ji 
27) 65 42 51.80 |Do. i? 
28] 68 39 53 Do. + 
29] 56 | 42 48.60  |Cloudy, rain. 0,1 ri 
30] 51 33 42.25 \Fair. 
31] 43 29 36.50 |Do. ii 
a 
A | 
Ist. Greatest heat 83° i 4 
3ist. Least heat wt Extreme 54°. ‘& 
Mean heat 54,357. a 
Number of observations 168. F, 
The diurnal mean heat is deduced from a number of obser- i 


vations made from 6 o’elock a. M. to 10. P. M. 


Ww. Cc. i 
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¢ 
From the Annales de Chimie, of March, 1810. 


DescripTion and Ana.ysis ofthe Mereorick Srone, which fell at 
Weston, in North America, the 4th December, 1807. 


BY DAVID BAILIE WARDEN, ESQ, 
Consul General of the United States, at Paris. 


DESCRIPTION. 


Tus aerolite presents, in general, the same characters as 
those hitherto examined. It is enveloped with a thin, black, 
and uneven crust. The mass is principally composed of a gra- 
nular substance, which breaks easily : it has an earthy appear- 
ance and a gray cinerous colour, which, in certain parts, pas- 
ses to a whitish gray. 

Those portions, which possess this last tint, and which are 
as if glued in the mass, have a round form, so that they are 
distinguished by circular or oval spots which interrupt the ge- 
neral colour. Its specifick gravity is about 3,3: the sharp 
parts cut glass.” 

In observing the fractured parts of the stone, we there per- 
ceive : 1°. Particular globules which are easily detached ; 
little cells in which they are placed, and of which the sub- 
stance is like that of the stone itself, except that its grain is — 
more compact, and its fracture smoother. 

In exposing it to a strong light, we see traces of a lamellar 
tissue: 2°. grains of metallick iron, which, by polish, assume 
a whiteness, yield to the hammer, and attract very sensibly, 
the magnetick needle : 3°. grains of oxyded iron of the co- 
lour of rust. 4°. Metallick particles extremely small, of a 
silver white colour which seem to be of iron ; and this opi- 
nion is strengthened, when we recollect, that the native iron 
of Kamerdorf, and that of pseudo-volcanick origin, present, in 
certain parts, a silver white colour. 

I have not seen any mark of sulphurated iron, although I 
found it by the analysis, as will hereafter appear. 

All the fragments of this stone have a magnetick property. 
but without polarity, and the iron, which is very visible in cer- 
tain parts, is so disseminated in all others where it escapes 
the eye, that the property of which there is question, mani- 
fests itself even in the smallest particles isolated by tritura- 
tion, 
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I found it even in the globulous bodies which are first men- 
tioned. 


Pieces of this stone weighed from six to even one hun- 
dred pounds. 

ANALYSIS. 

Having ascertained, by preliminary essays, that this stone 
contained chrome, nickel, iron manganese, lime, magnesia, 
silex, alumine, and sulphur; I employed the following me- 
thod of separating each of these substances. 

1°. 100 grains of this stone, from which the metallick iron 
was isolated, by means of the magnetick needle, after being 
pulverised, were treated with a considerable quantity of water, 
through which was passed a current of oxigenated muriatick 
gas: by this means, the sulphur being converted into sulphu- 
rick acid, by the oxigen of the oxigenated muriatick acid, sul- 
phats and muriats were obtained. 

2°, The whole was evaporated to siccity, and treated with 
two parts of alkokolick potash : after fusion the mass present- 
ed a sallow colour, and its dissolution in water was of a fine 
yellow. 

3°. The portions of the mass, which remained undissolved 
in water, were dissolved in an excess of muriatick acid, and 
being evaporated to siccity, I separated the silex, which after 
calcination, weighed 41 grains. 

4°. Into the muriatick acid was poured carbonat of potash 
in excess, which formed an abundant precipitate after an hour 
of ebullition. 

5°. The liquor contained sulphat aud chromat of potash : 
after being made acid, it was precipitated by muriat of bary- 
tes in excess, and there was obtained sulphat of barytes, cor- 
responding to 23 of sulphur: and saturating afterwards the 
excess of acid by an alkali, I obtained chromat of barytes 
corresponding to 34 of chromick acid. 

6°. The precipitate, No. 4, was submitted (still in a humid 
state) tothe action of alkokolick potash, and after filtration, 
the liquor gave, by means of the muriat of ammoniack, a grain 
of alumine. 

7°. Ammoniack was poured into the remains of the preci- 
pitate, after having dissolved it in an excess of muriatick acid. 
The oxyds of iron and manganese were precipitated, and the 


lime and magnesia remained in dissolution. 
VOL. IX. 45 
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8°. The precipitate was isolated, and the lime separated 
from the magnesia by the oxalat of ammoniack, which, after 
calcination, weighed 3 grains. 

The magnesia was precipitated by caustick potash : it 
weighed, after dessication, 16 grains. 

9°, The oxyds of iron and manganese were dissolved in an 
excess of muriatick acid, and pouring, by little and little, satu- 
rated carbonat of potash into the dissolution until red floccules 
were visible, and then leaving it to repose 24 hours, al) the 
carbonat of iron precipitated, whilst that of the manganese re- 
mained in the liquor. 

The carbonat of iron, after calcination, gave 24 grains of 
oxyd : and that of manganese, deposited by ebullition, by the 
same operation, only 14.—Which makes in all : 


eet... « » whewli eee 


Sulphur... . +. + & 
Chromickacid .. . 2} 
Aluming «4 «3606 © A 
Magnesia . . . . . 16 
FT ee er ae 
Oxydofiron . . . . 30 
Oxyd of manganese . ae: 
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Analysis of the metallick tron isolated by the magnetick nee- 
dle 1°. 100 parts of this stone gave 28 of metallick iron, which 
is very brittle, owing to the nickel it contains. 2°. 40 grains 
of this iron were dissolved in nitro-muriatick acid, and by 
means of ammoniack in excess, the oxyd of iron was separat- 
ed, which weighed 45 grains. The dissolution of nickel in 
this alkali was evaporated to siccity to expel all the ammoni- 
ack. The oxyd of nickel was redissolved by muriatick acid, 
and precipitated by the prussiat of potash, which gave | grain 
of the prussiat of nickel. We may infer, from these physical 
characters, and results of chemical analysis, that this stone is 
like all other meteorick stones hitherto known. 
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From the Washingtonian, published at Windsor, Vermont 


AMERICAN PORCELAIN. 


AxsouTt eighteen years ago, two men in the town of Monk- 
ton, in this state, were digging for iron ore, and, about four 
feet from the surface of the ground, came to a white sub- 
stance, which from its resemblance to white lead, they suppos- 
ed would make putty. They accordingly made trial of it, and 
found it to answer their best wishes. They afterwards pene- 
trated the bed about twenty-five feet, and observed the mate- 
rial to grow more pure, the farther they went down. Consi- 
derable quantities of putty have since been made and carried 
abroad for sale, and, by those who have used it, it is preferred 
to any other. A house in Vergennes was also painted with it, 
about sixteen years since, and still exhibits a hard coat, im- 
pervious to the weather. Owing to the narrow circumstances 
of the then owners, and the doubts and scruples of people 
about letting a certainty go for an uncertainty, as they called 
it, this material was rather talked of as valuable, than put to 
the test of experiment, though it was still used in towns in the 
vicinity of the bed ; and it was not tll a little more than a 
year ago, that any adequate ideas were entertained as to the 
real properties and value of the “ futty stuff,’ as it was call- 
ed. The friends to American manufactures will be pleased to 
hear, that this so long neglected material is now ascertained 
to be argilla afyra, or porcelain clay, and that a company is 
now forming, with a view of manufacturing it into Crockery 
and China Ware. <A very excellent kind of stone ware is al- 
ready made, by mixing it with a certain proportion of com- 
mon blue clay. This clay is found on the eastern side of a 
hill rising in an angle of about forty degrees, and is deposited 
in strata, having a variable number of degrees, of northern de- 
pression, and the strata are intersected by veins of pure flint 
sand, valuable in the manufacture of flint glass ; flint stones 
are also frequently found. The soil over the bed is generally 
loose meagre earth, free from ledges ; and from the examina- 
‘tions, which have been made, the bed may be said to be nearly 
inexhaustible. 

In an analysis of 100 grains, they yielded 56 of pure silex, 
the remainder were pure clay, a little water, and a very small 
portion of oxyd of iron, though scarcely perceptible. When 
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submitted to a strong hest, it forms into a solid porcelainous 
mass, without fusin, and retains its whiteness. 

It has a great affinity for oil, and it is found that mixed in 
equal parts, it even improves the whiteness of whitelead, and 
adds greatly to its power of resisting the action of the at- 
mosphere. It must, of course, be a very useful article in 
painting. 

The proprietors are Messrs. Dakin, Muzzy, and Farrar. 
They have applied to the Jegislature for an act of incorpora- 
tion, in favour of which a committée, we understand, has al- 
ready reported, together with the exclusive privilege of ma- 
nufacturing for ten years. 


UPON THE CULTURE OF HEMP. 
From the Treatise of Mons. du Hamel du Monceau. 


ad 
TRANSLATED FOR THE ANTHOLOGY. 


Hor climates are not well adapted to the raising of hemp, 
Temperate regions suit it best, and even in cold countries it 
grows to advantage, such as Canada, Riga, &c. which produce 
it in great abundance, and of good quality. From this last 
place, France, England, and Holland, annually derive a great 
supply. 

The soil should be soft, easy to till, rather light though fer- 
tile, well manured and cultivated. Dry lands are net good. 
In such the hemp does not come up well. It is always short, 
and the thread generally too ligneous,which renders it hard and 
elastick ; great defects these even for the coarsest uses, as we 
shall see in the sequel. It nevertheless in rainy seasons suc- 
ceeds better in dry than in moist grounds ; but such seasons 
are rare, on which account it is commonly sown by the side of 
a rivulet, or a ditch filled with water, in order that the water 
may be at hand, but not so as to overflow it. Such lands are 
called in some provinces courtiers, or courtits, and are much 
sought after. 

Every kind of manure which makes the soil light is suita- 
ble. On this account house dung, the excrement of sheep 
and pigeons, the sweepings of the poultry yard, the manure 
taken from stagnant pools, when ripened by age, are preferas 
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ble to the dung of the ox or cow. Whether marle is used or 
not I am not able to say. 

The right course is to manure the hemp fields annually be- 
fore the winter tillage, that the manure during the winter may 
have time to rot, and that it may more easily mix with the 
soil when tilled in the spring. The pigeon dung is the only 
one they spread at the spring or last tillage, and this they do 
to avail themselves of its whole strength. However, when 
the season is dry there is danger of burning the seed, which 
does not happen when it is spread in winter. In this case a 
greater quantity is necessary to produce a good crop. 

The first and most important tillage is performed in De- 
cember or January, which is called mid-winter tillage. Some 
do it with the plough, making furrows, others with the hoe, 
also making furrows, that the winter frosts may more easily 
penetrate the soil; some also perform this work with the 
shovel or spade, which is doubtless the best mode—but this 
requires more time and labour, whereas the use of the plough 
is the most expeditious and least profitable. 

In the course of April the seed is put into the ground. 
Some sow a fortnight sooner than others, and all take diffe- 
rent risques. ‘The most early are exposed to the frosts,which 
do great injury to the young shoots; while those who sow too 
Jate run the hazard of droughts, which sometimes prevent the 
hemp from coming up. 

The seed should be sown thick, otherwise the stalks will be 
large, the bark will be too ligneous, and the threads too harsh, 
which is a great fault ; yet when it is sown too thick, many of 
the roots are choaked, and this is an injury. A medium 
should be adopted, which habit will point out, and generally 
the stalks are not too sparse but when a part has been de- 
stroyed either by frost, by drought, or other accidents. 

It is proper to remark, that the hemp is an oily seed, which 
crows rancid by age, and then it will not vegetate ; wherefore 
the seed of the preceding year should alone be put into the 
ground. When seed two years old is sown, a great part will 
not come up ; and if older, still more will perish. 

When the hemp is sown, it should be covered with earth. 
This is done either with a harrow, if the land has been pre- 
pared with a plough, or witha rake if prepared with a hoe or 
spade. 
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Notwithstanding this precaution, the hemp must be care- 
fully guarded until completely come up ; otherwise, a variety 
of the feathered tribe, pigeons especially, will destroy the 
whole, even the seeds that are best covered. It is true that 
pigeons, and those birds that do not scratch, dono damage to 
grain when covered with earth ; but the difference between 
the two kinds of seeds is, that grain dees not force itself out 
of the ground with the shoot it produces, whereas hemp 
seed forces itself out when it vegetates. Then it is that the 
pigeons make great havock, and upon sight of the seed, tear 
the plant and make it wither. 

The peasants endeavour to fright away the birds by scare- 
crows ; they also set their children to protect the hemp. But 
these precautions are not fully adequate ; for the task is difli- 
cult when the fields are extensive, and hunger stimulates the 
pigeons. Indeed I have seen strong persons and even dogs, 
from excess of fatigue, abandon their charge. Fortunately 
this care is not required any length of time. There is anend 
of it when the foliage has multiplied. 

The fields, which until the springing up of the hemp, re- 
quire much care and labour, demand but litthe.more until har- 
vest. It suffices to maintain the surrounding ditches in order, 
and to keep off the cattle: Yet in great droughts there is a 
part of labourers that water the fields, provided they are of 
small extent, and the water is at hand, and thatthey cannot be 
overflowed ; which is, I believe, practised in some parts. 

I have already said that accidents sometimes happen to 
make the hemp field thin, and it has been observed that the 
hemp is then thick, full of branches, and incapable of yielding 
a good thread. In this case, to derive something from the 
field, if seed only, which from the coarseness of the hemp will 
be of better quality, the field should be weeded to prevent the 
weeds [rom choaking the hemp. 


(Vo be continued.) 
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NEW WORKS. 


American Precedents of Declarations, collected chiefly from manu- 
scripts of Chief Justice Parsons, and other accomplished pleaders in the 
State of Massachusetts, digested and arranged under distinct titles and 
divisions, and adapted to the most modern practice ; with a prefixed Di- 
gest of rules and cases concerning declarations. To which are added, 
the most accurate and approved English Precedents of Declarations, 
with extensive Explanatory Notes, and also an Elementary treatise on 
Pleading ; together with the most accurate Forms of Pleas, Replications, 
Rejoinders, Surrejoinders, Demurrers, &c. with explanatory Notes, Se- 
lected from Chitty’s Treatise on Pleading, and other approved Books of 
Entries, by John Anthon, Esq. counsellor at law. Boston ; D. Mallory 
and Co, 

A Grammar of Chemistry ; wherein the Principles of the Science are 
familiarized, by a variety of easy and entertaining Experiments ; with 
Questions for exercise, and a Glossary of terms in common use. By the 
Rev. Dr. Blair, author of the Grammar of Philosophy, &c. &c. corrected 
by Benjamin Tucker, author of Sacred and Profane History Epitomized, 
&c. Intended as an elementary book for schools, and a companion for 
private students, particularly those who wish to attend popular lectures. 
New York ; David Hogan. | 

* The First Settlement of New England : A Sermon delivered in the 
South Parish in Andover, April 5th, 1810 ; being the. Annual Fast in 
Massachusetts. By John Hubbard Church, A. M. Pastor of the church 
in Pelham, (N. H.) Sutton ; Sewall Goodridge. 


NEW EDITIONS. 


The West Indies ; and other Poems. By James Montgomery. Bos- 
ton; Munroe and Francis. 

2d volume of the Works of Dr. Paley. Boston ; Joshua Belcher. 

The Borough ; a poem, in twenty-four Letters, by Rev. G. Crabbe, 
L.L.B. Boston; Wm. M’Iflhenny. 

10th volume of Smollett’s Continuation of Hume’s History of England) 
Boston; Wm. M’ilhenny. 

A Dictionary of select and popular Quotations, which are in daily use ; 
taken from the Latin, French, Greek, Spanish, and Italian Languages ; 
translated into English, with Illustrations, historical and idiomatick. By 
D. E. Macdonnell, of the Middle Temple. First American edition, from 
the fifth London—corrected, with additions. Philadelphia ; B. B. Hop- 
Kins and Co. 

The American Tutor’s Assistant, revised ; or, a Compendious System 
of Practical Arithmetick—containing the several rules of that useful sci- 


* Such books, pamphlets, ete. as are designated by this mark (*) may be found at the Beston 
tWeuraeum. 
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ence, correctly defined, methodically arranged, and fully exemplified. 
The whole particularly adapted to the easy and regular instruction of 
youth in our American schools ; originally compiled by sundry teachers 
in and near Philadelphia ; now revised, and an additional number of ex- 
amples given in money of the United States. To which is added, a 
Course of Book-Keeping, by single entry. 

Volume 13, Part 2d, of Dr. Rees’ New Cyclopedia, or Universal Dic- 
tionary of Arts and Sciences. Philadelphia ; Bradford and Inskeep. 

* Vol. I. An Fcclesiastical History, ancient and modern, from the birth 
of Christ, to the beginning of the present century, in which the rise, pro- 
gress, and variations of Church Power, are considered in their con- 
nection with the state of Learning and Philosophy, and the Political His- 
tory of Europe during that period. By the late learned John Lawrence 
Mosheim, D. D. and chancellor of the university of Gottingen. Translat- 
ed from thé original Latin, and accompanied with Notes and Chronolo- 
sical, Tables, by Archibald Maclaine, D. D. Insix volumes. To which 
is added an Appendix. Charlestown; Samuel Etheridge, jr. 

The Poetical Works, and Sketches of the Lives, of the celebrated Dr. 
T. Smollett, Dr. O. Goldsmith, and Dr. S. Johnson—neatly printed ; the 
three authors making one volume of about 300 pages 18mo. at $1 in 


boards, or each sold separate at 34 cents. Charlestown; published by 
Asahel Brown. 


WORKS PROPOSED AND IN PRESS. 


West and Blake, and Manning and Loring, propose to republish, by 
subscription, a * Selection of Psalm and Hymn Tunes, from the best au- 
thors, in three and four parts ; adapted principally to Dr. Watts’ 
Hymns and Psalms, and to Dr. Rippon’s selection of Hymns ; containing 
(in a greater variety than any other volume extant,) the most approved 
compositions which are used in London, and the different congregations 
throughout England ;” also, many original Tunes, never before printed. 
The whole forming a publication of above 250 Hymn Tunes, besides 
other pieces. By John Rippon, D. D. 

Thomas Dobson, Philadelphia, has in press, ** A System of Anatomy, 


by Caspar Wistar, M.D. Professor of Anatomy in the University of 
Pennsylvania. 


